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It gives us pleasure to announce that 


SMITH’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOCY AND HYCIENE, «ro 
SMITH’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOCY AND HYCIENE, 


Having been unanimously recommended for use in the CITY OF BOSTON 
By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, THE INSTRUCTOR IN HYGIENE, 
THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
AND THE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE, 
WERE ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE at their mecting October 27th, 1685, as the text-hooks for the Primary and Grammar 
schools of that¢ity. — 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TA YLOR, & CO.:, NEW YORK. 
Adopted by the School — MILLE ==: PEN! In use in all the depart- 











Boards of some “of the largest ments at Washington. 
cities of the Union. = (.H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St. N.Y 


JOHNSON’S WHYVERSAL CYCLOP ZDIA. 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 











EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


F. 7. yi ey 
AP. Barnard, 8.T.D., > LL.D. LED, Hie S, Prockions Calne mabis Coles Sollece of New Jersey 


‘A vast amount of useful knowledge.”—Pres. Noau Porter, LL.D. 

It has thirty-three departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each, viz.: Public Law, etc., by President T 
D. Wooussy, LL.D,; Civil Law. it ., by Professor T. W. Dwiaut, LL.D.; American History, etc., by Hon. Horace GREELEY, LL.D 
Hon, A per H, Srerugns, and Hon. A. R. Sporrorp,-LL D.; Botany, etc., by Professor ASA Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, ete., by 
Professor WILLARD Parker, M.D., LL.D.; Education and Schools, Hon. Jouy D. Pumbrick, LL.D., etc. etc. It is “The Best,” and the 
only original, American Cyclopedia. Illustrated with maps, plans and. engrayi of the finest kind, More condensed and more practi- 
cal than the Britannica, more accurate than gusistons: Con aaa more 8 ts, is later than Appletons’, and costs less than half 
as much.’ It is truly the busy a man’s rb gt articles being divided and rubaiied, w that eny point may be turned to without. 
being compelled to Aur rere in Appletons.. For particularsand te 


N & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
[@~ Teachers Wanted in Every County of Each State. 
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A WEALTHY farmer will not seriously suf- 
fer even though some of his work is done in 


a slovenly.manner, but his poor neighbor 


will come to distress if he does not get from 
every rod of ground all that it can be made 


is| ally be injurious to the pupil. There are two 


'| divine light there is there. If they can only 
plan 


to teach poorly, but the ordinary teacher can- 
not. He is one of all others whose life de- 
pends upon the quality of his work, provid- 
ed he is living in an enlightened community. 





No matter what method the teacher 
adopts, be it that of Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Page, or Parker, if the teacher does not aim 
at the growth of the soul the result will fin- 


in this world—God and Man. The teacher 
draws, as best he can, the curtain aside that 
hides God from Man. Hence it is, that the 
teacher who makes his labor a serious one is 
bound to do a high and a noble work; he 
may be in some rarely-visited hamlet, be a 
poor scholar, be unpolished in manners and 
use crude methods; yet the substance is 
there ; and if he struggles towards the light, 
if he uses the one talent he has he will sure- 
ly succeed and produce workmanship of 
which he will not be ashamed. The teacher 
must look into the children’s eyes to see the 


say in after years that he drilled them well 
in the multiplication table, how small that 
school-room work was! The method is but 
a plan, a device to cause soul-growth. 





Two weeks ago to-day,a young man of 
thirty-three appeared before the bar of the 
court of Judge Barrett of this city and was 
commanded to tell why the judgment of the 
law should not be passed upon him. No 
word escaped his lips. The Judge then said : 
‘You have done more than any one man to 
break down confidence in moneyed institu- 
tions. The charge against you was over- 
whelmingly proven, and you offered, in sub- 
stance, no defence at all. I must content 
myself with pronouncing against you the 
sentence of the law, which is, that you shall 
be confined in the state prison at hard labor 
for a period of ten years.” 


Ferdinand Ward goes to prison because he 
was found faithless. Thousands of others 
may be as guilty, but this man was found 
out and is convicted. — 


‘“*Take thou no thought for aught suve truth and 
right ; 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure, 
Youth fails, and honor ; fame may not 
endure, 

And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocent ! Be all a true man ought ! 
Let neither pleasures tempt nor pain appall ! 
Who hath this, he has all in his having 

naught ; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all.” 








Ir is fortunate that the pay of few teach- 


determine, as in England, the number of 
dollars the teacher receives. 





THERE is a doing that is no more educa- 

tion than sleeping. It isn’t doing we advo- 

cate but education by doing. There are 

some, even professors of didactics in our 

leading universities, who cannot see the dif- 

ference. Be merciful to their blindness ! 

There are ten thousand girls and boys in this 

city who are busy all day, weeks, months, 

and years, doing. They are not educated, 

and never will be because the work they do 

is not educating. Education is the equable 

exercise and development of all the powers 

of our mental, moral and physical natures. A 

blacksmith is not educated because he has 

developed a tremendous muscle in his right 

arm. The mere telling a boy how to mix 

plaster doesn’t educate him ; he may go on 

aud mix plaster all his life and not have 

sense enough to vary its manufacture to suit 

different circumstances. 

Industrial work becomes educating only 

when the pupil works with his own mind ; 
when the mind guides his hand and eye to 

make his own designs, fashions his own ma- 
terial according to his own plans. A very 
poor box made after a boy’s own models is 
far more educational than a very good one 
made after somebody's else. The object of 
mechanical and industrial education is not 
to enable a boy or girl to earn a living asa 
servant but as a master. The use of tools re- 
sults in mental quickening only when the 
mind is quickened. It is very common to 
find men using tools with no mental sharp- 
ness or sense. The mere use of asaw, a ham- 
mer, a shuttle or a trowel is not educating. 
They may become so and again they may 
not. If the use of tools results in quickening 
perception, increasing the powers of concen- 
tration, imagination, memory and judgment 
then they are educating, but if they do not 
then they are not educating. There are 
grand possibilities in industrial training, but 
there are grand humbugs in it also. Boys 
may give half their time to industrial work 
and learn four times as much as they other- 
wise would, and then again they may give 
half their time to it and learn four times 
less. 


+ 


WHEN Sir Isaac Newton ventured to pre- 
dict that in future time science would make 
such advancement that men would be able 
to travel fifty miles an hour, people cried 
‘‘impossible !" Voltare ridiculed, and the 
whole world laughed. Dr. Lardner proved 
by exact mathematical calculation that, in 
order to enable an ocean steamer to cross the 





ers in the United States depends upon the 
number who pass the examinations. We are 
suffering from cramming, and false stand- 
ards of grading and promotions, but the 
money question does not directly concern 
the results of the examination. Teachers are 
often dismissed because they do not stick to 
grade studies, or because their pupils fail to 


ocean she would be obliged to take so much 
coal she could carry nothing else. A history 
of the impossibilities that have become pos- 
sibilities would fill more volumes than an or- 
dinary man would be able to buy, but. there 
are just as many impossibilities to be con- 
quered in the future as in the past, for the 
fact is, we are standing between two etern- 





to produce. Dr. Mc Cosh can perhaps afford 


answer a certain percent. of technical ques- 
tions; but the number of promotions does not 


ities—the impossibilities conquered, and the 
im possibilities to be conquered. 
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THE articles on the hygienic construction of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) High School building will be 
continued next week. 





Tue National Summer School of Methods has 
already arranged to hold its next session at Sara- 
toga Springs, three weeks,—from July 19, to Aug- 
ust 7, 1886. The teachers who proved themselves 
so thoroughly in sympathy with progressive edu- 
cational methods last year, have been engaged for 
another season. With a single exception the fac- 
ulty is admirably. selected, and teachers cannot 
fail of receiving great good from an attendance. 
Mr. Chas F. King of Boston Highlands, Mass., 
the manager, will answer all letters, addressed 
him. 

THE Commissioners of Education of this city in 
tend re-grading and classifying teachers’ salaries. 
This will cause a reduction in some cases and an 
increase in others. But we warn all concerned 
that when a commencement is made of the work of 
reconstructing, the effects will not stop until the 
whole system of payments from the highest to the 
lowest is changed. It may not come this year, but 
it willcome. The Board is paying good salaries 
to able men,—not one cent too much, but there are 
those who cannot be made to see the justice of cut- 
ting down in the primary and grammar grades and 
not in the upper ones. In our opinion, the wise 
course would be to let salaries alone. There are 
questions just now far more important, and far 
more vital to the welfare of the schools, that ought 
to be attended to. 





Mr. J. ABpEN DoneGan of Grammar School No. 
57, East 115 St., in this city, has an excel'ent ex- 
hibit of mechanical appliances in the American 
Institute Exhibition, produced by some pupils in 
the third grade. 

It is chiefly due to the encouragement and instruc- 
tion given by Mr. Donegan that the boys have made the 
models, which illustrate the simple oral natural philos- 
ophy lessons required to be taught by the Board of 
Education in the boys’ grammar schools. These appli- 
ances are a proof that boys are capable of receiving and 
putting to practical use instructions in mechanics. The 
models were made by the following boys: Inclined 
railway, a model of the railroad at Hoboken, made by 
Everett Thompscn, age thirteen ; pile driver, to show 
method of using pulley and cravk, by Henry Stoecker, 
age thirteen ; foundry crane, with travelling carriage 
to show use of pulleys, cogwheel and pinion, and wheel 
and axle movement, by George Chase, age fourteen ; 
alcohol furnace, to show expansion of brass and use of 
levers, by Winfred C. Rhoades, age thirteen ; stone der- 
rick, to show use of wheel and anxle and compound 
pulleys, by Henry Stoecker ; dumb-waiter, to show use 
of pulleys, by Everett Thompson; pump, by John B. 
Cartwright, age thirteen ; guillotine, to show force of 
gravity and use of simple pulleys, by David B. Bene- 
dict ; also a screw press and endless ladder operated by 
cogwheels. 


This is a single straw showing which way the 
wind of industrial education in our public schools 
is blowing. 








** GoInG, going, gone?” are the words of the edu- 
cational salesman as he auctions off the old English 
grammar. ° 

** An old book, left on consignment from a past 
generation, used now in some backwoods’ schools, 
where the dawning light of civ.lization has not 
shone, but of no use about here. Full of curious 
pbrases and antiquated rules now obsolete. Sub- 
ject of a finite verb must be in the nominative 
case! I was soundly thrashed once because I would 
say ‘nomative’ case. Here is what I used to write 
to my wife when she was a girl: ‘I love you, love 
me, love’! Oh, it wasfun! But the old book is 
done for, and what it was ever made for I can’t 
tell. Copies of this book will be hunted for after a 
bundred years as great curiosities. Here’s a 
chance to make your great grand-children indepen- 
dently rich. Who wants the last copy?” 





Tue great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar; while he has that, he is 


sure to advance as fast as the learner’s abilities 
will carry him, and without that, all his ——- and 
pother will be to little or no purpose. ttain 
this, he should make the- hild comp di as 
much ag may be, the useful of what he teaches 
him, and let him see, by what he has learned, that 
he can do something which he could not do before ; 
something which gives him some power and real 
advantage above others who are ignorant of it. To 
this he should add sweetness in all his instructions, 
and by a certain tenderness in his whole carriage 
make the child sensible that he loves him and de- 
signs nothing but his good, the only way to beget 
love in the child, which will make him hearken to 
his lessons and relish what he teaches him.— 
LOcKE. 





In teaching, sympathy is first, and confidence is 
next. In order to reach these results there must 
be magnetism. This is something that takes hold 
of a pupil’s interest and fixes the attention. It 
leads the learner to forget himself through hs at- 
tention in the subject. Whena scholar reaches 
this point he begin to learn, and is governed 
through educational incentives—the very best 
of all school incentives. It is impossible to make 
a child forget himself by commanding his atten- 
tion. The forces mu3t be attractive, not repellant. 
He must feel that here is a question he wants to 
answer, a lesson he wants to get, an essay he wants 
to write, and a piece of work he wants todo. He 
must take to his mental food as he takes to his 
bread and milk. His whole mental system must 
crave and demand it. Geta child into this condi- 
tion and all the teacher has to do is to direct his 
course. Thousands of teachers are asking how 
it can be done. 

First of all, the teacher must be heart and soul 
in her work, Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, and 
produces zeal. On the other hand, a cold, arctic 
“You must get this lesson”; ‘‘You must be 
prompt”; begets the same in " the pupils. Like 
produces ‘Vike. The teacher may for a time gov- 
ern by the “everlasting must,” but the time will 
come when she will be governed by the same 
force. -It is always true that action and reaction 
are equal, and in opposite directions. What the 
teacher is his pupils, to a greater or less degree, 
will become. There may be times when force 
must be used, but it must be at once followed by 
sympathy and confidence. These are two founda- 
tion stones to all successful systems of govern- 
ment. Curiosity, love of activity, love of praise, 
fear of offending, eraulation, an appreciation of 
resulting benefits, all centre around these. Dear 
teachers, if your pupils have little confidence in 
you and sympathy for you, the forces with 
which you work will all draw away from you, 
but if they have them they will bring every- 
thing towardsyou. This is what you want, yes, 
must have, if you are to do them any permanent 
good. It is drawing, not pushing, that educates. 
The great teachers of the world have had the 
love and confidence of their pupils to a remark- 
able degree. Think of those teachers who have 
done you real good, and say if this is not so. 





- 


Supt. Luckey of Pittsburg, says, concerning re- 
peated examinations: 

“When a young man or woman comes to be ex- 
amined for teaching, and passes, let that be the end of 
it, the same as a doctor orlawyer. The current sys- 
tem of repeated examinations is disgusting, degrading 
and intolerable—and I won't tolerate it while I hold an 
official position!” 

Supt. Wooprurr of Bucks County, Pa., says 
that ‘‘the continual examination of the teacher 
has a tendency to degrade her in the eyes of the 
pupils.” 

Miss LLOYD says: 

“ The usual style of examination only tests the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of certain facts, not her fitness for 
school-room work, which is the final test. There must 
be some test of scholarship, but annual examinations 
interfere with self-culture, by consuming time in pre- 
paration which might be better spent. We want a law 





that will give us but one kind of certificate, and give 


that certificate a recognized value ; then let the holders 
go to work, make a reputation and stand upon it, like 
members of other professions.” 

Pror, GAUSE says: 

‘*T had taught in another state, then came to Penn- 
sylvania and was called back after one year; had [ 
gone, I should have been compelled to pass examina- 
tion by a man whose letter gave evidence that he did 
not understand the English language. The result of 
one fair examination should stand.” 

These words of Pennsylvania teachers hit the 
nail squarely on the head. There is nothing that 
to-day calls for a more immediate and vigorous 
reform than our system of examinations. There 
is a teacher in the State of New York who has 
been re-examined more than a dozen times. The 
first test she passed was harder than the last. For 
what purpose is this repetition? Possibly on the 
supposition that the average teacher is thought to 
forget during one year what she knew at its com- 
mencement; possibly to show the examiners au- 
thority ; at any rate, it isa humbug. The teachers 
of a certain small city were on the gridiron of 
worry all summer over an annual examination 
they all were obliged to pass, at the commence. 
ment of the school year, many of them for ten 
times, and most of them on subjects they have 
not taught for six or seven years, and will not be 
expected to teach for the next ten months. They 
were all thoroughly prepared in these branches 
years ago, but they cannot tell what unexpected 
and possible question may be sprung upon them 
this time, which they will not be able to answer, 
and thus their average brought down to less than 
the required 80 per cent., and their places become 
vacant, This result has been reached in this 
school, and it may be reached again. The conse 
quence of this rule of the Board, requiring an an- 
nual examination was, that during those beautiful, 
restful, summer days, when the tired teachers 
ought to have been reading congenial literature 
and enjoying themselves, free from worry, they 
have been pouring over musty algebras; solving 
all sorts of puzzles in arithmetic, and cramming 
their heads with numberless dates.in history. All 
of this is not-only nonsense, but downright cruelty 
to human beings. 

A curious case occurreti in this city last year, 
illustrating this point. A teacher who has been in 
“the system” for more than twenty years, hold- 
ing a permanent certificate, and a graduate of the 
Normal College, was notified to appear for a re- 
examination in order to ascertain her fitness to 
teach! Such wisdom needs record! She refused, 
and was dismissed from her school for insubord- 
ination. Could not the superintendents and her 
principal have ascertained her fitness to hold her 
place without a written exammation ? What could 
this tell concerning her aptness, kindness, thor- 
oughness, and government? It may be she ought 
to have been dropped, but an examination could 
not decide the question. It was the duty of her 
supervising officers to decide that question with- 
out a resort to a written examination, which onc 
might pass without possessing a single one of the 
grand qualifications of wisdom, love, and mercy 
a really successful teacher always possesses. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I think, therefore I am, is good reasoning, for it 
is the only means we have of knowing that we are. 
Ask a child how he knows that he can see, and he 
will be very likely to say, “‘ Why, I just know that 
I see.” The evidence of the senses is the end of 
all argument. It is the final appeal in all evidence, 
conclusive, and irresistible; in: other words, con 
sciousness is final. 

Seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, 
do not constitute consciousness; but knowing that 
we see, hear, taste, and smell, is consciousness. 
The mind is aware of its own sensations, choices, 
and emotions. It knows that it can remember, im- 
agine, reason, and decide. This faculty is con- 
sciousness, 








Sometimes the mind loves it consciousness. On 
one occasion a reporter became entirely uncon- 
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scious, yet kept'on writing with perfect accuracy. 
When he ‘‘ came to his senses,” he had no recollec- 
tion of writing, yet, there it was, and he could not 
dispute it. ’ 

THERE MAY BE MENTAL ACTIVITY WITHOUT CON- 
sCIOUSNESS. 

Back of consciousness is attention. We must be 
able to command our thoughts sufficiently to turn 
them in upon ourselves before we can be conscious 
of what is thought. What is called absence of 
consciousness is‘simply absence of attention. A 
clock may strike, a person may speak, a bell may 
ring, OF &@ person may even walk or read, and not 
know afterward what was done simply from want 
of sufficient attention to what was going on. The 
mind was attending to something else, and there- 
fore not conscious of what was taking place. 

I cannot be conscious of the North Pole, or the 
people on Mars, because nothing has ever come to 
my mind about how they look. They are not real. 
Nothing can be real to me that does not come 
through some one or all of the senses. 

REALITY IS ESSENTIAL TO CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I cannot be conscious of what took place yester- 
day, orlast week. I can remember that I was con- 
scious, but Iam not conscious now of these events. 

PRESENT REALITY IS ESSENTIAL TO CONSCIOUSNESS, 

AJl mental acts involve consciousness, and it is 
inseparable from them. I cannot look at a tree 
and will not be conscious that I see it, It is not 
connected with the will, neither is it governed by 
reason, judgment, or imagination. It stands by 
itself, only connected with attention, and depend- 
ent upon the senses. 

Here, in a nutshell, are all the essential facts 
concerning consciousness. 

How TO EDUCATE CONSCIOUSNESS : , 

1. Cultivate the senses, so that they will do ac- 
curately their work, 

2. Train the attention; in other words, keep the 
mind on what. is before it by an effort of the will. 
Fight absent mindedness. 

3. Be occupied with realities. 

4. A firm will may produce attention; atiention 
helps the mind to,receive ideas through the senses, 
—consciousness is the result. 

5. We can believe nothing of which we are not in 
some way conscious. We may trust the knowl- 
edge of others, but personal belief is founded in 
some way upon the evidence of the mind’s consci- 
ousness. 

CONSCIOUSNESS LEADS US TO KNOW OURSELVES. 

Self-knowledge is the highest and best vf all 
knowledge. 

BY MEANS OF CONSCIOUSNESS WE ARE ABLE TO EXAM- 
INE OURSELVES. 

What wedo not know in ourselves we cannot 
know in others. In the following way this self- 
knowledge can be promoted. In a book transcribe 
the following schedule. Opposite each, once a 
week, writeone of the following words: Miserable, 
very poor, poor, good, very good, excellent. Also 
from time to time the word improving or retrograd- 


ing. 
yom 
Memory of } facts, 

| places, 


Levents. 
Attention: Power of. 
Abstraction: Power of. 
Ability to reason ‘correctly. 
Decision, when convinced of the right. 
Self-control under sudden excitement. 
{ arguments, 
quantity, 
quality, 
distance, 


Judgment of 
weight, 
ober; etc. 

Power of habit. 

Imagination. 

Veracity. 

Forgiveness. 

friends, 


= 
Love of} dress, 
{ justice, ete 


esteem, 
power, 
Desire of { ®Uthority, 
superiority, 
hoarding, 
| order, etc. 
Self-defence, 
Self-love, 
Conscience, 
Revenge, 
Ambition, 
Jealousy 
{ repentance, 
faith, 
tience, 
sil umility, 
Religious Propensities: { forgiveness, 
fo ce, 
condescension, 
meekness, 
| just hatred, etc. 





Strength of will. 
This outline is by no means complete, neither is 
it intended to be scientific, but only a handy out- 
line of those subjects concerning which all teachers 
ought to know how they stand. A faithful and 
persistent examination on these points will enable 
any one to know himself far better than ever be- 
fore. This will be the result of cultivating the 
faculty of consciousness. Next week we shall 
complete this subject by showing how tea ‘hers 
may conduct a thorough examination of their pu- 
pils; how they can judge from their own conscious 
excellencies and defects, the excellencies and de- 
fects of those committed to their care. 

VARIOUS STRAY THOUGHTS, 
Caught from the Conn. State Teachers’ Association. 








What would be thought of physicians who be 
came tired of discussing the treatment of typhoid 
fever. 

Our modern English grammars are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 

Useful grammar will help us in our personal 
needs. Certain principles are useful, others, utterly 
worthless. 

Children are not all fools, when they say: “I 
don’t know of what use grammars is, any way.” 
When achild goes to his book because he must, 
he gets no good from his study. 

Pupils in our grammar schools need no mental 
discipline, as such. 

Exercise, bodily and mental, must be pleasing if 
profitable. 

Study the English language, not English gram- 
mar. 

How much real benefit has any one ever received 
from technical grammar? As a language help it 
is useless. 

Technical grammar has its place, but not in the 
hands of a child under twelve years of age. 

“Indicative mood, present tense, lickety cut, 
over the fence.” 

Useful grammar is the study of the language 
itself. Study words and find out all we can about 
them. 

Ungrammatical expressions should be corrected 
from the very commencement. 

No text-book in technical grammar should be 
used until after seven years of language work 

There is no grammatical reason why “ ItisI” 
is right, and ‘“‘Itisme” is wrong. Usage is the 
test. 
There is no universal grammar. Each language 
must stand upon its own foundation. 

“The most unkindest cut of all” is good gram- 
mar. 
No part of grammatical work should give un- 
g rammatical sentence~. 


schools. 


cal reason why an expression is wrong. 


The name ‘‘Grammar School” should be abol- 
ished as having no more claim upon the public 
than ‘ Arithmetic School,” or any other kind of 


I would as soon explain to a child the action of 
the digestive system 4s to tell him the grammati- 


Let the teacher build in himself a good charac- 
ter, and then impress this upon others. 

A man may be a pedagogue, but not a teacher. 
A misfit is no fault of the teacher or the people. 
Teachers are not prophets, yet they must be 
seers. 

Education has to do with capability, the life- 
work of the boy, and the sphere in which he is to 
labor. 

Not too much or too little physical training is 
absolutely needed. 

Children are not accurate observers. 

The harmonic faculty needs much more training : 
color, height, length, breadth, and sounds. 

All through mathematics imagination and mem- 
ory go hand in hand. 

There are few men whose judgments are of any 
value. 

Logic is the prevention of fanaticism and the 
stimulus of devotion. 

The power of choice has to do with success in 
life. 

Why should children learn to read during their 
first six months in school. 

Better than any text-books, and all learning, is 
the teacher who uses good English. 

Learn one new word each day. 

A clear thought is necessary to perfect express- 
ion. 

Every word in the sentence should be known 
before reading is attempted. 

Children are to be encouraged to free conversa- 
tion as necessary to free expression. 

The time is coming when the teacher will read 
more, of what the pupil is not expected to read. 
We cannot stop to tell children the reasons of 
many things done. 

Do not give words nearly alike in sound. It is 
confusing, but give words that can be contrasted. 
Mrs. D. C. Heath of Boston, said: “I donot 
think it is right to require pupils to drag after me 
the repetition of the words of my question every 
time I ask anything.” 


AN UNGRAMMATICAL HUMBUG. 








There are many of this class, but that particular 
one, that requires pupils to read incorrect sen- 
tences for the purpose of knowing that they are 
wrong, and finding out the correct forms, is one of 
the worst that at present afflicts our schools. As 
well might we put all forms of oaths in a book 
and require children to repeat them for the pur- 
pose of knowing the sin of swearing, or introduce 
young people to all sorts of vice for the purpose of 
fortifying them against the evil of sin. The prac- 
tice of evil is wrong, from whatever view it is 
seen. There can be no apology for it. Some time 
ago we heard of a teacher who had several boards 
filled with ungrammatical expressions, gathered 
from the speech of his pupils. They were continual 
object lessons, fixing more and more firmly incor 
rect habits in the minds of his scholars. A few 
weeks ago we picked up a leading educational 
paper, in which there was a column of these obnoxi- 
ous Collection of words Why did not the editor 
go out and gather many more from the lips of un- 
fortunate ignorants, who never open their lips but 
to murder the English language? If a little is good, 
more would be better, and a whole paper full 
would be best. What shall bedone? Many things 
—but here is one way, and a good one : Write the 
sentence on the board correctly. Let it be repeated 
several timee, and then erase the word usually 
misused. 

For example, write: 

“Frank and I were late.” Many of the pupils 
usually say: ‘‘ Frank and me were late.” Let the 
word “I” be erased and the pupils asked to repeat 
the sentence rapidly, supplying a pronoun or a verb 
in each vacancy. Sentences can be gathered from 
the speech of children, and written thus: 


You and —— were in time. 
—— and Mary were late. 
— and —— went home. 





Boys need not so much knowledge as thought. 





Knowledge unused is of no more use than chaff 


The birds —— building their nests. 
y John has? —— his slate. 
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—— oranges are ripe. 

—— children will be sick. 

—— kind of boxes are heavy. 

I like —— sort of pencils. ; 

Have you —— to your brother 

—— the baker’s daughter returned ? 

——— John and Carrie gone ? 

Henry and Amy —— to school. 

Let them be repeated rapidly by one pupil at a 

time. In this way correct forms will be impressed 
upon the mind. 











QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


1. Is the location of the schoolhouse healthful ? 
Are its surroundings in proper condition? 

2. State number of cubic feet of airto each pupil. 
Do pupils breathe naturally and easily? 

3. Do the children complain of headache, weak- 
ness, or other injuries resulting from causes trace- 
able to the condition of the house or surround- 
ings. 

4. What means of ventilation? Is it defective? 

5, Are pupils lively or languid? 

6. What is the temperature of the room? What 
the percentage of oxygen? Is the air stifling and 
dry? 

7. What kind of seats used? Do these tend to 
deform the children? 


8. Do pupils assume faulty postures—stooping or | Oliver Optic or ‘‘ Ragged Dick.” 


twisting? or do they sit and stand erect? 

9. Does the teacher neglect the pupils’ health? 
Do the use of tobacco and other evil habits pre- 
vail ? Are the children’s recitations too violent, 
or otherwise injurious? 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





PREPARING BLACK-BOARDS. 


There are two or three ways of preparing these 
boards, the finishing coat being the principal. The 
object to be obtained is a surface on which the 
chalk will make a clear and distinct mark, which 
will afterwards wash off and leave the board quite 
clear. If the board is a new one, it will require to 
be painted with, at the least, four coats of oil-color 
and finished with one or two coats of varnish color, 
in mixing which only as much varnish (copal, or 
best carriage) should be used as will bind the color 
fast, without its being absorbent or fuzzy. The 
black should be ground in turps (drop black,) then 
the varnish added, and should dry dead (or nearly 
so.) Thisis an absolute necessity, as the chalk 
will not mark freely on gloss-color. Another plan, 
which is a very good one, is to paint the board 
with (if new) three coats of oil-color, then with two 
coats of varnish-color; this having as much var. 
nish added to it as will produce what is known as 
‘* egg-shell gloss.” This should be allowed to be- 
come thoroughly hard, and then be cut down with 
felt and ground pumice. This is done simply to 
deaden the surface ; and if after being rubbed down, 
it is left again for the surface to harden, a capital 
surface will be produced for the work to be done. 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE. 


By J. Freeman Hat, Supt. of the Public Schools 
of Leominster, Mass. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S ‘‘ MY HUNT AFTER THE 
CAPTAIN,” 


In my opinion the first and highest aim in the 
study of English authors should be to induce our 
pupils to read good books and gently to guide them 
into interesting and profitable courses of reading. 

Now every successful teacher knows that in all 
such undertakings the line of greatest. power is 
generally an oblique line. The beginning of just 
such a line is found in the title of Dr. Holmes’s in- 
teresting story, ‘‘My Hunt After the Captain.” 

Such questions, naturally suggested by this title, 
introduce the pupils in an exceptionally. happy 
way to the author and his family, and excite a 
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concerning them. The class are led, without a too 
distinct consciousness of any compulsion or exer- 
tion, to a more or less exhaustive study of the au- 
thor’s character, his attainmen‘s and writings. 
And this opens one new and fresh field of profitable 
reading. He isa dull boy, or a poor teacher has 
he, who is not very soon induced to hunt for books 
which will tell him more about both father and son. 
Indeed it is this personal element pervading the 
whole story, and coming up continually in some 
new and attractive form, which excites curiosity 
and keeps interest alive while we go on to study in 
detail this ‘‘ continued-like-a-Ledger” story from 
its abrupt and startling commencement,—‘‘ In the 
dead of the night which closed upon the bloody 
field of Antietam,”—to its no less startling and ab- 
rupt climax,—‘‘ How are you, Boy?” ‘‘ How are 
you, Dad?” 

In these days, when the death of Grant has re- 
vived interest everywhere in the Civil War, a 
story which is full, as this is, of vivid word pictures 
of the sights and scenes, beautiful or horrid, in- 
spiring or touching, which greeted the father's eye 
on his way to the dark and bloody ground where 
he hoped to find his wounded son, serves the teach- 
er’s purpose as no other story could. From these 
pages to the late numbers of the Century, or the 
Magazine of American History, the transition is 
easy even for boys who have been satisfied with 
If the teacher's 
second aim be tv cultivate and strengthen a taste 
for good reading by the careful and critical study 
of one good selection, rich enough in imaginative 
and dramatic elements to get and hold a child’s at- 
tention, let him put his class to work on ‘‘ My Hunt 
After the Captain.” He will find Dr. Holmes’s nar- 
rative as logical and symmetrical and as interest- 
ing as a drama, unfolding a good moral not too dis- 
tinctly projected on the canvas and withal full of 
ethical instruction such as insinuates itself readily 
into the average mind. The whole story is so 
bright and fresh, so wholesome and improving, 
that a daily contact with it in the class-room can 
hardly fail to stir up and foster impulses to read 
and study in a dozen new directions. 

What boy or girl can fail to understand and appre- 
ciate every word of such a paragraph as this!— 
“My two companions went their way and I saw 
them no more. On my way back, I fell into talk 
with James Grayden. Born in England, Lancan- 
shire; in this country since he was four years old. 
Had nothing to care for but his old mother; didn’t 
know what he should do if he lost her. Though 
so long in this country, he had all the simplicity 
and childlike light-heartedness which belong to the 
Old World’s people. He laughed at the smallest 
pleasantry; he had a limited curiosity about all 
that was going on; he had small store of infor ma- 
tion; his quiet animal nature acted as a pleasing 
anodyne to my recurring fits of anxiety, and I 
liked his frequent ‘Deed I don’t know, sir,’ better 
than I have sometimes relished the large discourse 
of professors and other very wise men.” 

It will not take ten minutes of commendatory 
talk to make the dullest in the class see (if it does 
not harden him so that he will never see) the vigor 
and simplicity, the strength and beauty of such a 
passage as this or this other: 

‘In the first car, on the fourth seat to the right, 
I saw my captain; there saw I him, even my first 
born, whom I had sought through many cities.” 

‘* How are you boy?” 

‘*How are you, Dad ?” 

Such are the proprieties of life, as they are ob- 
served among us Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth 
century, decently disguising those natural impulses 
that made Joseph, the Prime Minister of Egypt, 
weep aloud so that the Egyptians and the house of 
Pharaoh heard,—nay, which had once overcome 
his shaggy old uncle Esau so entirely that he fell 
on his brother’s neck, and cried like a baby in the 
presence of all the women. But the hidden cisterns 
of the soul may be filling fast with sweet tears, 
while the windows through which it looks are un- 
dimmed by a drop or a film of moisture. 

Does the teacher believe that it is his office to in- 





curiosity to know other incidents and associations | duce in his pupils the habit of following up chanc 


topics or questions in which interest happens to be 
stirred by casual hints or ions, I have time 
to name but a few of the thousand lines—diver. 
gent lines of study--suggested in these one hun- 
dred pages of terse and licid prose. President 
Felton, Robert Morris, Wendell Phillips, Buchanan 
Read, St. Genevieve, and Padua are mixed with 
Fort McHenry, ‘*Sir Ben Franklin,” The boy of 
Windermere, Don Quixote, the fierce slave driver 
of the lower Mississippi. 

The bloody field of Antietam on the first page, 
the forcible illustration from Hawthorne on the 
third page, with a ecasuil reference to the Penin- 
sula campaign, suggest three other lines well worth 
working in an attempt not so much to repress as to 
replace the pernicious literature of wild and un- 
natural adventure with something good and true, 
simple and practical and yet exciting and racy 
enough to catch and keep the interest of boys and 
girls determined not to be driven into reading 
what they do not like. 

Is the teacher’s aim more strictly rhetorical ? 
To cultivate and secure on each pupil’s part a taste. 
Sul style of composition and expression? If so, he 
is probably aware that this is best secured by a 
daily, loving, and persistent study of model speci- 
mens of English. For himI only need to quote 
one more paragraph of Dr. Holmes’s simple, charm- 
ing, and satisfying story. 

“Fling épen the window-blinds of the chamber 
that looks out and on the waters toward the west- 
ern sun! Let the joyous light shine in upon the 
pictures that hang upon its walls and the shelves 
thick-set with the names of poets and philosophers 
and sacred teachers, in whose pages our boys learn 
that life is noble only when it is held cheap by the 
side of honor and of duty. Lay himin his own 
bed, and let him sleep off his aches and weariness. 
So comes down another night over this household, 
unbroken by the messenger of evil tidings--a night 
of peaceful rest and grateful thoughts; for this our 
son and brother was dead and is alive again, and 
was lost and is found. 





POSTURES IN SCHOOL. 
U1. 
By Nosue Smita. 


The following are some typical postures, and 
their effects. 

Standing upright for too long fatigues and ex- 
hausts the muscles, and they are thus weakened. 
The result is a gradually lessened ability to prevent 
the body from falling into bad postures at other 
times. Standing with both feet close together is a 
very fatiguing attitude. 

Standing upon one leg places the base of the back 
in an oblique position, and thus causes lateral 
curvature of the spine. 

Standing and supporting the body with the hands 
upon a chair, or with the back. against a wall, is 
better than not having any extraneous support at 
all, but it is likely to produce roundness of the 
back. 

Sitting with the arms resting upon too low a table 
produces a round back, and if the right hand is 
used for writing, drawing, etc., the shoulder of the 
right side is raised more than that of the left, and 
the spine is placed in a laterally curved position. 

Sitting with the arms evenly supported on a 
desk, or with the elbows, upon a sufficiently high 
desk, aud the head resting on the hands, are fairly 
good postures, 

Sitting in a chair with a suitable back rest isa 
very good position, but itis quite possible for the 
back to be made “round” while in this posture by 
the pupil bending forward frequently, and thus 
contracting the chest. 

Sitting with the knees close side by side is 4 
very fatiguing attitude, but I believe it is not 
considered elegant for a young lady to sit other- 
wise. Crossing the knees is also a bad position, 
and necessitates the spine being placed crookedly. 
Recumbency in bed, even, may ‘involve the as- 
sumption of bad postures. The body may be bent, 
the knees and head approximated, causing 4 
rounded back: The pillow may ha toa high, §2 tha 
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the spine is curved laterally in sleeping on the side, 
or posteriorly in sleeping on the back. 

The position assumed in playing the piano is nec- 
essarily a very fatiguing one, even when the pupil 
uses a well-constructed seat which supports the 
back, and therefore the time devoted to this 
tice should, for weak children, be of short duration. 

In respect to girls it will be utterly useless to 
attempt to remedy or prevent the evils referred 
to, simply by laying down rules regarding pos- 
tures. Rules may be devised, and they have their 
value, but so long as parents and guardians enter- 
tain the idea that energetic action in play, ard 
the adoption of easy postures at work, are unlady- 
like and unbecoming in a girl, so long will weak 
and deformed backs, legs, and feet, and the want 
of good health, which are thereby engendered, 
remain a8 common as they are in the present 
day. 

With regard to postures in school. It is very de- 
sirable that children should be allowed much free- 
dom of choice regarding their change of position. 
Standing in class should be avoided as much as 
possible; in some schools it is entirely abandoned. 
If the pupils are to stand at all, they should not be 
obliged to place their feet close together, because 
by so doing the basis of support is made too small, 
and a greater effort has to be made to maintain 
the equilibrium of the body than if the feet are 
slightly separated. Standing upon one leg may be 
permitted, but each leg should be used alternately 
to support the body. 

The seat should be sufficiently high to allow 
room for the legs to move freely or rest natu- 
rally on a foot-board, The back should be upright 
with a projection to fit the back of the pupil above 
the hips. It is best that the back of the seat should 
rest the shoulders. whilst the pupil is sitting up 
reading. The seatshould support nearly the whole 
thigh. 

The edge of the desk should reach to within an 
inch of the body of the pupil when he is sitting up- 
right. It should be sufficiently high to allow the 
pupil to write without,or with,a minimum of stoop- 
ing, the eyes being about fourteen inches from the 
work. 

The desks should slope twenty degrees for writ- 
ing, and forty degrees for reading. 

The light should come from the left hand of the 
pupil, so that it falls upon his work while he re- 
mains in a good posture. 

In conclusion, I will only add that if any one 
entertains a doubt as to the influence of the bad 
postures I have referred to in the production of de- 
formity, let him consider the well established fact 
that even in later life when the bones are entirely 
ossified the posture of the body has a material in- 
fluence upon the form. Those who must stand for 
many hours together become flat-footed and knock- 
kneed; waiters in public restaurants are good ex- 
amples of this fact. The seamstress, the clerk, the 
writer, and engraver show by their rounded and 
narrow chests, how long-continued posture acts on 
them, and many trades show similar results; on 
the other -hand we find the country yokel, with 
drooping shoulders and slouching gait, drilled to 
become a well-formed man, 

Much may be done to change the form even in 
adult life, but if the body is deformed in childhood 
by injudicious postures, and the health ruined by 
overwork, then are produced effects which no 
amount of care in after life can quite remove. 





For the SCRVOL JOURNAL. 


CRITICISING CHILDREN. 
Tos. M. Baturet, Normal Park, fil. 


THE READING CLASS. 
The question as to what criticisms are proper in 
the recitation in reading must be determined by 








what reading essentially is. Any criticism that 
aids the pupil in doing what he is to do when he is 
to read, is good; any criticism that hampers him 


in doing it, is harmful. 


The essential element in learning to read is learn- 
ing to get thought through the eye, or by means of 


prac- | nouncing words. 
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oral. expression of the thought after it is gotten, 
does not; materially differ from talking. Reading 
is essentially thought-getting. Whenever the pu- 
pil's mind is not on the thought but on the manner 
of expression, he is not reading, but only pro- 


If this be true, any criticism that directs the 
pupil’s mind to the thought, is belpful; any criti- 
cism that diverts his mind from the thought of 
what he is to read to the ‘manner of expression, is 
harmful and bad. 

A pupil rises, ‘holds his book in the wrong hand, 
reads in a monotonous tone, mispronounces two or 
three words, “ keeps his voice up ” at a period, fails 
to “raise his voice” at an interrogation point, reads 
‘too fast,” and does not emphasize words printed 
in italics. This looks like a case of total depravity 
in reading, but it is not an imaginary one. 

While he was reading a dozen enthusiastic hands 
rose one after the other, and kept waving till he 
sat down. Now the teacher calls for criticisms. 
One pupil corrects the mispronounced words, an- 
other says, ‘‘He held the book in the wrong hand;”’ 
another that he read. ‘‘ too fast,” and also ‘‘ didn’t 
mind his pauses.” Then the teacher adds that he 
also failed to emphasize italicised words, and that 
he read in a monotonous tone; and then asks him 
to read the same paragraph again, and to read it 
“just as if he were talking.” 

Where do these criticisms send the mind! What 
will he be thinking of when he reads again? Do 
such criticisms help him to get the thought better 
by directing his mind to the sense of what he is to 
read, or do they prevent him from getting the 
thought by directing his attention to the ‘ me- 
chanics” of expression? The pupil rises and reads 
again. As he rises he carefully takes the book in 
the left hand; watches for the words he had mis- 
pronounced ; he is on the alert for commas, periods 
and interrogation points, and watches his voice so 
as to be sure to raise or lower it as the case may 
require; he is careful not to read ‘‘ too fast,” pro- 
nounces italicized words with an emphatic vocal 
jerk, and all the time listens whether the perfor- 
mance sounds like talking. Teacher and class- 
mates are all watching to see whether he makes 
the same mistake again, and he is painfully con- 
scious that they are. Where is the mind of the 
one who is reading? Where are the minds of the 
other pupils of the class? And, lastly, where is 
the teacher’s mind? Reading is essentially getting 
thought. Is there anybody in this class engaged 
in getting the thought of what is to be read dur- 
ing a performance like this? All such criticisms 
have the tendency to draw the pupil’s mind away 
from the thought to the manner of expression, and 
are, perhaps; the best means of preventing him 
from learning to read. 

If the pupil does not assume a correct posture in 
class, and does not hold the book in the left hand 
when he reads, it indicates that he is allowed to do 
this in other recitations, and consequently brings 
this habit into the reading class. In no other reci- 
tations do criticisms on such points interfere with 
the legitimate work as they do in the reading class, 
and therefore should be made in other class work 
and never be'referred to, except in exceptionally 
obstinate cases, in the recitation in reading. There 
are abundant opportunities for the correction of 
such habits other than the reading class. 


(To be Continued) 





NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 
By Cou. F. W. PARKER. 


ee 


UNDER NO DEFINITION THAT I CAN FIND IS THE 
SEPARATION OF 'A-FPRACTION INTO EQUAL PARTS MUL- 
TIPLICATION. ‘To be sure the etymology of multi- 


plying is manifolding. The parts into which the| guage of arithmetic. 
fraction is separated is greater than the whole; the | now, but of thinking. Do you have any difficulty 
product in number of parts is multiplied, if you] in leading your pupils to think in arithmetic? How 
please, but in the same sense division is multiplica-|can you or your pupils, if you havn't the power 
tion, for if I separate a number into equal num-|to verify your words! 


ametrically opposite acte—separating and uniting. 
May it not be well to call the separation of a frac- 
tion into equal parts just what it is—position ? 
WaT MORE CaN I DO WiTH A FRACTION? I have 
separated the sheet of paper into eight equal parts, 
$. Separate { into ¢ and 4. written {+4=2. Again 
#+4=40r fand jandfand{. I have separated a 
fractional number in two and four equal fractional 
numbers. Again I fold the sheet of paper into 16 
equal parts, }j. I separate }{ into ,, and ,, or {{ 
$=2 5 Heve=is vy fe and yy or 4, that is 4 
four-sixteenths; {f= +ye+ Ntettetietiet 
=f{+y=8 
Conclusion : Some fractional numbers can be 
separated into equal fractional numbers. This pro- 
cess is called division in all arithmetics. 
Conclusion : Some fractional numbers can be 
separated into unequal fractional numbers. 

Let me sum up what can be done with a frac- 
tion. 

1, A fraction can be separated into equal parts. 
2. Some fractions can be separated into equal 
fractional numbers. 
8. Some fractions can be separated into unequal 
fractional numbers. 
What more can be done with a fraction? Noth- 
ing more so far as I can see. 
Wuat can I DO WITH MORE THAN ONE FRACTION? 
The answer to this question seems easy, for it is 
plain that, if I can separate a fraction into equal 
parts, I can unite those parts again—} can be sep- 
arated into ¥,, and ,, can be united or reduced 
to }. 
I can unite equal parts so as to make the parts 
larger and the number of parts less. 
If I can separate a fraction into equal fractional 
numbers, I certainly can unite the same equal 
fractional numbers; this uniting of equal fractional 
numbers is multiplication. 
If I can separate a fraction into unequal frac- 
tional numbers, these numbers can be united. 

1. Equal fractional parts can be united. 

2. Equal fractional numbers can be united. 
. 8, Unequal fractional numbers can be united. 

Nothing more can be done with more than one 
fraction, 
WHAT CANNOT BE DONE WITH FRACTIONS ? 
1, Two ormore equal parts of units that are not 
equal (the parts) to each other cannot be united. 
} and } cannot be united; } may be separated into 
ry, + into 4, and ¥, and ,4 can be united. 
2. A fraction cannot be multiplied by a fraction 
in the sense of *‘ uniting equal numbers,” or “* tak- 
ing one number as many times as there are unite 
in another,” whatever this much-used definition 
may mean. 
3. Some fractions may be separated into equal 
and unequal fractional numbers, but it is absurd 
to say that a fraction can be separated into equal 
whole numbers; thus }+2 cannot be verified. You 
may say that it means 4 of }, but why use two 
sentences that mean the same thing, when one 
of them means generally something entirely dif- 
terent ? If apples are two cents a piece, how many 
apples can I buy for } of a cent? I cannot buy 
one apple, but Imay buy a part of an apple; what 
part? That partof an apple which } of one cent is 
of two cents, } of one cent is} of } of two cents, 
that is } of two cents; therefore I can buy j of an 
apple. 
Suppose I made this analysis: I can buy as many 
apples as 2 cents is contained times in j of a cent; 
2 cents is contained } of atime in } of a cent. Please 
take two sheets of paper and show me the process 
by which you reached the conclusion. Fold the 
two sheets, each into fourths, Do you not see that 
} of one sheet is just} of } oftwo sheets? Can 
you say then that 2 is contained in }, } of a time, 
you may plead that this is the conventional lan- 
I am not talking of language 


4. A whole number cannot be multiplied by a 








the eye, from printed or written language, The 





bers, the number of equal numbers is greater than 
the whole, ergo, division is multiplication. Thus 


fraction, unless multiplication means the separa- 


multiplication is made to cover twodistinct and di- tion of a number or numbers into equal parts. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A teacher in Washington Territory writes us as fol- 
lows. Heisaliveman. The country where he lives 
produces many such. May their tribe increase : 


I have been an earnest advocate of the ‘“‘ New Educa- 
tion ” ever since I was whipped for telling the truth, 
scolded for not studying my parsing lesson, made a 
laughing stock because I presumed to doubt the infalli- 
bility of the author of our text-book on grammar by 
detecting the superfluous use of words, and was turned 
down in the spelling class because I would insist that 
such words as “braced,” ‘‘faced,” etc, were words of one 
syllable and would spell them “b-r-a~c-e-d” “braced,” 

‘ f-a-c-e-d” faced, instead of spelling them in two sy!- 
lables thus : b-r-a~c brac, e-d ed, braced, etc. 

And I am now very glad that we are blessed with the 
JouRNAL which so bravely and ably advocates the 
rational education allowing pupils to THINK; and not on- 
ly permitting pupils and teachers to think, but compel- 
ling them to think and alsotodo. There is only one 
thing I wish greater success than the New York School 
Journal and that is the principles which it advocates, 
and may that cause move on until it permeates eve’ 
nook and corner of our country causing the scales to 
drop from the eyes of every pedagogue and every parent 
thus permitting them to behold how grand and beauti- 
ful is TRUE EDUCATION. 





*_* 
* 


Thanksgiving is so near, anything on this topic will be 
acceptable. Here is something good from an experien- 
ced teacher. 

The Thanksgiving exercises in the JOURNAL, call to 
mind a very pleasant Thanksgiving Day in a country 
school. 

The teacher, who was so situated that. she could not 
go home, had arranged for public exercises at the school 
house, and had prepared her pupils in recitations and 
songs appropriate for the day, and invited the parents 
to send in refreshments and be present at the enter- 
tainment. 

Each member of the school had some part in the ex- 
ercises; after which, clean papers were spread upon the 
desks, and all partook of a ‘generous collation of bis- 
cuit, cold-turkey, cake, candies, and nute. 

This, to many of the children, was a treat they would 
not otherwise have had. 

After refreshments, a thanksgiving song, which the 
teacher had prepared for the occasion, closed the pro- 
gran, 

Parents and pupils entered heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion, and all helped to make the day one of 
pleasing remembrance. 

I send this thinking it may suggest to some other 
teacher, who may be too far from home to look forward 
to Thanksgiving with happy anticipations, that she, in 
like manner may lay up for herself, and others, very 
pleasant recolections. H. L. L, 

* * 
a 

An “old chorister” writes us as follows: ‘Of all 
monumental liars, commend me to the musical quack 
who asserts that fifteen minutes a day of musical in- 
struction will enable children to read music at sight as 
intelligently as if they were reading any prose article. 
Ask the chorus masters of the opera, or the musical 
directors of the surpliced boy choirs, how many individ- 
uals come under their observation who can read vocal 
music at sight as readily as they can read a newspaper 
article over. Would you, Mr, Editor, undertake to read 
@ poem or prose article, without glancing at it previ- 
ously before an audience, and believe you could do the 
subject justice. The poor devils—vocalists —seeking a 
situation in our churches, will tell the donkeys compos- 
ing the music commitee that they can sing anything at 
sight, as that is the first question asked. The thing is 
too absurd to waste much argument on. A committee 
of our music teachers Went to Boston expressly ‘to hear 
these sight singers. Humbug was their report, 


READING CIRCLES. 


Thirty-one teachers in the Malone (N. Y.) schools are 
doing the Reading Circle work, and great good will be 
the result. | 8. L. P. 

At the last Teachers’ Association of Niagara Co., 
N. Y., measures were taken that will bring a large 
number of teachers into the State Reading Circle. 

All the books adopted by the N. Y. State Reading 
Circlecan be obtained of the publishers of anyone of 
the educational papers published in this State.: 

Prof. Fellows is quoted as saying that “two will 











make a charming reading circle,” and the suggestion is 
ce very general approval, it is said.—N. W, 
Jour. 


Tennessee is coming into line as the following will 
show : ‘ This is the latest offspring of the Chautauqua 
Idea of popular education. At the last meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association an organization was effect- 
ed. Prof. J. L. Lampson, of the State Normal College, 
is the original mover in the enterprise, and is now Sec- 
retary of the Circle. His influence will bea great power 
in its favor. The State Board of Education has indorsed 
the movement, and the State Superintendent is lending 
his name and influence. There are many things in the 
way of the highest success of the Circle, but still there 
is no reason why it should not triumph over all, and be 
a great factor for good. We give the Circle our good- 
will and support, and hope its small beginnings will be 
seed sown in good ground and its harvest bountiful.”— 
The Southern Normalist, Tenn. 

The following course of study has been adopted by 
the Missouri Teachers’ Reading Circle : 

Elementary—First year. Professional ; Raub’s Meth- 
ods of Teaching. Science: Hunt’s Hygiene for Young 
People. Literature and Art: Irving's Sketch Book. 
Hi tory: Creasy’s Decisive Battles. Biography : Par- 
ton’s Celebrated Men. 

Advanced—First year. Professional: Baldwin’s Art 
of School Management. Science: Bain’s Education as 
a Science. Literature and Art: Dickens’ Nicholas 
Nickleby. History: Barnes’ General History. Biog- 
raphy : Alden’s Famous Biography. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





AUTHORS’ DAYS. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
a 


What, my soul, was thy errand here? 
Was it mirth or ease, 

Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
Nay, none of these ! 


Speak, soul, aright in His holy sight, 
Whose eye looks still 

And steadily on thee through the night : 
**To do his will !” 


Ah, soul of mine, thy tones [ hear, 
But weak and low, 

Like far, sad murmars on my ear 
They come and go. 


II. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glassy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board : 

Give us the bowl of soup and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured ! 


Yes, let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 


Il. 
Ho! workers of the old time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather ! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild 
Stand forth once more together ! 


Yee, shape the sole ! and deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it ! 


The foot is yours ; where’er it falls 
It treads your well-wrought leather, 
On earthen floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet, or on heather. 


Then let the toast be freely quaffed 
In water cool and brimming— 

All honor to the good old craft, 
The merry men and women. 





IV. 


What moistens the lips, and what brightens the eye ‘ 
What calls back the past like the rich Pumpkin Pie? 
The prayer which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be less. 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own Pumpkin Pie. 


Vy. 


Nore :—The “ dark day” is famous in the early his- 
tory of our country. On that day the i of 
Connecticut was in session, and as the sun’s light seemed 
to be cut off in mid day, the ition was n-ade to 
adjourn, thinking that the Judgment Day had come. 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport, 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 

The intolerable hush. ‘‘ This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits ; 

But be it so or not. I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post, 

Where he Lath set me in his providence. 

I choose, fcr one, to meet him face to face. 

No faithless servant frightened from my task, 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls ; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


VI. 


Nore.—Mary G——, aged 18, a Sister of Charity, died 
in one of our Atlantic cities curing the prevalence of 
nd cholera, while in voluntary attendence upon the 

ck. 
Bring out your dead! The midnight street 
Heard and gave back the hoarse, low call. 

Harsh fell the tread of hasty feet,— 

Glanced through the dark and coarse white sheet,— 
Her coffin and her pall. 

** What !—only one,” the brutal hackman said, 

As, with an oath, he spurned away the dead. 


And thou, young martyr ! thou wast there,— 
No white-robed sisters round thee trod,— 

Nor holy hymn, nor funeral prayer 

Rose through the damp and noisome air, 
Giving thee to thy God. 

Nor flower, nor cross, nor hallowed taper gave 

Grace to the dead, and beauty to the grave. 


VIL. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the bill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a bare-foot boy ! 

Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican, 

Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side ; 
Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot-boy ! 


VI. 


Be prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience, through the ill 
And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 
Be gentle: unto griefs and needs, 
Be pitiful as woman should ; 
And, spite of all the lies of creeds, 
Hold fast the truth—that God is good. 


TX. 
Rich gift of God! A year of time ! 
What pomp’‘of rise and shut of day ; 
What hues wherewith our Northern clime 
Makes autumn’s dropping woodlands gay 
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What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits 
and flowers, 

Green woods and moonlit snows, have in its 
round been ours ! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


Archdeacon Farrer while head master of Malborough 
College caused two extracts to be carved on the walls 
of one of the rooms. The first was from Emerson. It 


is this : 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 
The other is from one of the English poets, Lewis 
Morris. It is this: 
Take thou no thought for aught save truth and right ; 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure. 
Youth fails and honors ; fame may not endure ; 
And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought. 
Let neither pleasure tempt nor pain appal. 
Who hath this, he hath all things, having nought ; 
Who hath it not, bath nothing, having all. 
Both these are worthy a high place on the walls of 
every school-room in the land. 


The following is good for teachers as well as scholars : 
In the morning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening stay not thy hand, 
What it will bring forth—wheat or weed— 
Who can know, or who understand ? 
Few will heed, 
Yet, sow thy seed. 


See, the red sunrise before thee glows, 
Though close behind thee night lingers still ; 
Flapping their fatal wings, come the black foes, 
Following, following over the hill. 
No response ; 
Sow thou thy seed. 
We, too, went sowing in glad sunrise ; 
Now, it is twilight ; sad shadows fall, 
Where is the harvest? Why lift we our eyes? 
What could we see here? But God seeth all. 
Fast life flies ; 
Sow the good seed. 
Though we may cast it with trembling hand, 
Spirit half broken, heart-sick and faint, 
His winds will scatter it over the land, 
His rain will nourish and cleanre it from taint. 
Sinner or saint, 
Sow the good seed. 


Here is something for the boys which is good : 
God wants the boys, the merry boys, 
The noisy boys, the funny boys, 

The thoughtless bc ys ; 

God wants the boys, with all their joys— 
That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure. 

His heroes brave be’ll have them be, 
Fighting for truth and purity : 

God wants the boys. 

God wants the happy-hearted girls, 

The loving girls, the best of girls, 

The worst of girls ; 

God wants to make the girls his pearlse— 
And so reflect His holy face, 

And bring to mind his wondrous grace ; 
That beautiful the world may be, 

And filled with love and purity : 

God wants the girls. 


The following verse was written concerning Agassiz : 
A child in its cradle lay, 
And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 
_ Agassiz died and his poet-friend wrote again concern- 
ing him thus: 
I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door, 
Why, when thou hast read. 
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Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou silent? Why shoulds’t thou be 
dead ? 


FINGER PLAY FOR THE YOUNGEST. 
What's this? What's this? What's this? 
This is a little thumb that’s round, 

It looks quite like a plumb I’ve found. 
This index finger points the place, 
And straight it is, yet bends with grace. 


This finger doth the longest show, 
And makes the middle of the row. 
This one the golden ring shall wear, 
And like the gold is pure and fair. 
This finger is the least of all, 

And just completes the number small, 
And though these little gifts 

Have each a part to fill, 

They’re all together bound, 

And governed by one will. 





Some little sticks of thorn and briar 
Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 
RoBERT HERRICK. 


A PROBLEM. 


Here is a very curious problem for little scholars to 
work out and explain: Take a piece of paper, and up- 
on it put in figures your age in years, dropping months, 
weeks and days. Multiply it by two; then add to the 
result obtained the figures 3,768 ; add two, and then di- 
vide by two. Subtract from the result obtained the 
number of your years on earth, and see if you do not 
obtain figures that you will not te likely to forget. 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 
(By a boy. Tobe read to the scholars.) 

““I have just be n to see the great Croton Aqueduct. 
The old aqueduct is too small to give New Yorkers all 
the watr ethey want, and so tlLey are building another. 
This new one is built all the way under groun !—in 
some places several hundred feet beneath the s irface, 
and is tunnelled through the solid rock. Father and I 
have just been in one of the shafts. It is about fifteen 
feet across, and is wide enough for two railroad tracks 
In fact we found two railroad tracks already there, but 
instead of locomotives they bave mules to draw the 
cars. We rode in o1 @ of them. They are generally used 
to remove the pieces of rock after blasting. Father 
called it “‘ the Broadway Line.” The tunnel! was lit by 
electricity and the drills were dri ven by compressed air. 
Father said it looks a good deal as the Mammoth Cave 
did when he was there. 





LIVE YUESTIONS. 

1. Nine persons out of ten would say that the actual 
colors of gold and silver were yellow and white. Let 
these nine persons try to match these colors, and what 
colored silks will match gold, and what silver? 

2. What isa “city i” 

8. Cana territory compel Congress to admit it into 
the Union ? 

4, Why would not a leather dollar be just as good as 
the present silver dullar. The present silver dollar is 
worth only about 89 cents, leather would be worth less, 
but if it passed current, wouldn’t it be just as good ? 

5. Would it not be better for the President of the 
United States to be elected for six instead of feur 
years ? 

- 6. Can a new method be also an old one ? 


LIVE ANSWERS. 





1. Paper money is worth nothing when the security 
guaranteeing its payment in coin is valueless. 

2. A gold dollar resembles a standard yard stick 
much more nearly than a paper dollar because a stand- 
ard yard-stick always measures the same length of 


amount of goods from year to year. 

8. United States bonds are promises of the Govern- 
ment to pay gold for borrowed money at a specified 
time. 


4. A strike occurs when workmen refuse to labor un- 





til their employers will grant what they wish. 


cloth, and a gold dollar will always buy about the same | of 
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THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL. 








By Cumyron WILson. 





For the Language Class, 

The 19th of April, although little regarded generally, 
is a day which is the anniversary of many deeds of first 
importance in American history. It was on this day, 
in 1775 that the patriots of Boston met the British force 
which had been sent to distroy some of the American 
stores, at Concord, and the first blood of the Revolation- 
ary War was shed at the battle of Lexington. 

Eight years of strife, full of the scenes of patriotic 
struggles had passed, since the ‘“‘ Alarm of Lexington.” 
Defeat, suffering and hardships bad at last ended in 
success, and the 19th of April 1788 witnessed the proc 
lamation of cessation of hostilities, and the triumph of 
American liberty. Hearts long weighed down with care 
and anxiety throbbed at the joyous news, truly no one 
can over-estimate the great blessing which came with 
this first force of the United States. Well nigh a cen- 
tury had gone by from this time and the United States 
had become a great nation, when there were heard the 
distant mutterings of a Civil War. 

The South had arrayed itself in defiance of the North 
by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and the dark 
cloud of strife hung over a nation divided against itself. 
Many gallant warriors of the North flocked at the call 
of the nation’s chief, and on the 19th of April, 1861, a 
they were passing through the streets of Baltimore 
they were attacked by a crowd of Southern sympa- 
thizers, and the first blood shed was of the civil war. 

As we now, in the height of national prosperity, look 
back to the struggles of the past, we ought, surely, to 
remember among the notable days in the history of our 
country, the 19th of April. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Miss Mary Newton, General John Newton's twelve-ye 
old ee touched an electric button, which caused the 
greatest single discharge of explosive material that has 
ever been produced by human agency. It was the culmi 
nation of nine years’ unremitting and scientifically directed 
labor the waters of Hell Gate, and the finishing 
touch was given by the hand of the same young lady whose 
baby fingers, nine years ago, sent a similar acta thrill 
beneath the same waters into the mine at Hallet’s Point. 
The explosion was terrific. A muffled roar, as of distant 
thunder, mingled with which was the crash of- rending 
timbers, and a terrible vibrating jar that, while pot sharp 
nor intense, was as thrilling as that of an earthquake. At 
the same instant nine acres of the river’s surface was lifted 
high into the air, a mass of foam, white as the driven snow. 
The ‘ew of the upheaval was that of a long 
glistening eat broken into a thousand fantastic shapes. 
and surmounted by innumerable sharp points or spires o 

height. The greatest elevation obtained any 

= = a — — over _ eee the shaft in Flooc 
ere the water was thrown about one 

e. hundred and 


Cardinal Manning, in England, has an:founced himself 
a eee the free-school system, and he urges voters to refuse 
ir support to candidates for the House of Commons who 
are known to favor their establishment. It seems stra 
in this country, one of whose chief giories is its free schools 
that hardly any of the public men of England boldly de” 
clare themselves in favor of making elementary education 
free, and even Mr. Gladstone contents himself with recom 
mending a reduction of the charge for tuition, confessiny 
that the nation is not yet prepared to adopt the free-school 


In France, as well as in the United States, th 
for Chief Executive does not occupy a of Rm a yam 


itt Grevy, who recently announced hi if 
for re-election, finds himself malignantly assailed 
by the agents of those who desire the selection of another 


The discussion of the tariff question is to be mad . 
nent in the coming Gungvens.” —_— 


Prince Bismarck undoubtedly has it in his power to . 
vent war in the Balkans by siding with Great Britais in 
the conference. 
Mr. Parnell demands the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament, he has ceased to talk of th 
; sl fom Great Britain , © separation of 
monumen ndre at was recent! 
up by dynamite. No monement | ever Soa a 
athan Hale, the “ martyr’’ spy ofthe Revolution. 


for Governor in lowa this year was ouly 


7,000 to 8,000—a figure so low as to surprise man 
who remember Iowa as the banner publican State tor 


great 
Gov. Hill, Democrat, was elected Governor of N " 

at the recent election. a 
A newly ted j in Idaho has just 

eight con Mormons to the full extent at — 

The is not distant when the gold and 

i ime) go! silver coinage 


will have a uniform value. At tha’ 
will be worth more than 80 cents. — * 


Bob Ingersoll has Sommmasusell agate bts werk of tting 
an end to the Christian e has commnensed the 
same work many times, with poor success. 

John McCullough, the actor, is dead. 

Ae Viggen Sreeesty ome nee attempted to 
pmneny Any Lag hy alae wn into the rapids and whirled 
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e yours, He isa superior mathematician. + 
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Under Educational Notes, Georgia, in JouRNAL, Oct. 
4, I find: ** People at Quitman are excited over the 
turning of the Allen House into a college for colored 
girls.” Why? A. E. J. 


Because of the opposition to the education of the 
ion people. ] 


In a town not a hundred miles from the metropolis, I 
have the good ag eprariaihcReae Lately Say aX 
ests of the As a new comer, among the first 
inset eE Lembtae te warbaine cept aooeee 
ibly, Viz, assumption ers, i ts, 
pes en Be tg Bg ey pt 8 a 
a well-marked (by pages) course of study, a system of 


romot:ons based on cent. examinations — that, 
Pperefore, a cnatieatl sind and character- gz 
school must of necessity be the result. Of course the 
fallacy of this it easily be shown by a simple test 
proving that “all is not gold that glitters’ in school 
cramming. 


Doubtless, there »re many most excellent features in 
such a course, and 98, too, some are look- 
us in Sad daadienaaven gums thtuanh aanemen 
their sons an who pass course. 
But how and wheu shall any changes be made? In 
~ procedure, hoping to 
hear from others who must meet with similar experi- 


neces. 

Ean ry neg bye 
know su possess s) 

in studying any subject ; that things should be studied 
rather words ; that ‘‘How much we know is not 
the best question, but how we got what we know, and 
what we can do with it; and above all, what it has 
-_ otal’ holding teach d placing 

Secondly ing ers’ meetings an 

the matter | teaching as a living reality before the 
teachers, making suggestions here and there and invit- 
free discussions on 


in ogee: es and methods. 

Phirdly, by showing the utility of reading and study- 
ing professional books, and kee; abreast of the times 
on great daily events. 


Ishall be glad to hear from others who believe our 
schools can be improved, x. Y. 


The writer saw a fine piece of work the other day in 
the La Salle School, . The teacher told a story 
to the children and they illustrated with pictures as she 
told it. It wasasimple story about a little boy who 
wore his new hat on a windy day, and the wind carried 
it up into a tree, Tt was deligh to watch the atten- 
tive faces of the little ones as they listened and drew 
pon Ee my The results were surprising. There 
stood the boy, his hands outstretched, ng at his hat 
in the tree ! In some of the pictures, e hat was flyi 

in the wind, on its way to thetree, Several were excel- 
Se , Only two made no attempt 


The story was afterward re-told by the children. 
This work was done by First Grade pupils! How much 
a Gegenee composed of mere 
words, E. 





Here are two questions we should be glad to have 
answered, but only by those who have had experience 
and know whereof they write. From such, answers 
will be acceptable to a large number of our readers : 

A plan of grading a school of one 


room ? 
2, What of two rooms? 





There are three things essential to a teacher’s perma- 
uent success; love for her profession and a desire to 
honor it, patience only less than divine because finite 
and limited, and a fine sense of justice that izes 


the rights of children and upholds them even at the| th 
ph en 


cost of loss and self. ; 
“ Bear and forbear” should be written on the walls of 
every school-room ; one’s own childhood should often 


pass in mental review ; one's own feet often retrace the 
and stand just where the mischievous 


. . 


trodden paths, 


boy or careless girl stands to-da beneath 





and they have had their sport, another selection is read. 

This are instructed Serene Se 

hand in to the teacher for cri or to be read 

meeting. a 2 given the entire 

pag But it is usually done as soon after the read- 
ig as 


written reproduction al 
voritie eieanr and ov wom 


as accuracy in the relation of the th t. 

Students will take an interest in 
efforts to interest in other work have failed. 
itself, is sufficient to guarantee successful results. 


BE 





I have just been reading your editorial in the Jour- 

ye mr oe headed “ An nenieaiion not a aig 
would say that my experience of ten years 

compelled me to differ from you in 
I began teaching fresh from 
the teacher should throw aside 
depend upon a system of marking or upon examination. 
I am, however, daily becoming more strongly con- 
vinced that the mean lies between the two ex- 
tremes in this case as well as in others. I beleve in ex- 
aminations, rightly conducted, for many reasons, and 
es I have found this plan to work well at times. We 

ve four grades in our high school, with three studies 
in each grade, and at the end of the term we give three 
days to examining classes. In the lowest three grades 
1 omit the. examination in one study of each grade, se- 
lecting the one in which they have done the best work, 
and give them a holiday when that class otherwise 
woalll have been examined. Our senior class, however, 
passes all examinations. This has worked well 
the few times I have tried it, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve it a good one, but I would never abolish examina- 
tion as a whole. J. A. 8. 


Will you please give me your advice in your letter 
column? I have a large school and no assistant. It 
keeps me working hard to get through with my classes. 
I feel that I do not have as much time for my classes 
as I would like, G. T. B. 


No, that is a great difficulty in an ungraded school. 
It is impossible for the teacher to give as much time to 
each class as she would like, or as the necessities de- 
mand. The only thing to do is to divide the time as 
equally as possible between the different classes, the 
number of which should be as small as possible, and 
then arrange the work so that every minute of time 
shall be used to thé best ——-. Keep a memoran- 
dum of the time lost in the passing of classes, etc., and 
study to reduce it to the smallest possible amount. 


An explanation of “ poin’ off” in multiplication 
of decimals: Divid the nom or multiplier 
by = number, divi the uct by that number. 
Dividing any multi d and multipher by one or 
more numbers, divides the product by the product of 
those numbers. Any number is divi by 10 by mov- 
ing the decimal point one place to the left ; it is divided 
by 100 by moving it two to the left, etc. 424x 
2=848. Dividing 424 by 10, we have 42.4; dividing 2 
by 100, we have .02. Multiplying as in the first case, we 
848, but the maltiplicand been divided by 10, 
the multiplier 100, product must, therefore, be 
divided by 10x 100=-1000., which we do by moving the 
decimal point 3 places to the left. Bat. 
I have seven girls in the fifth class. The youngest 
is fourteen; the oldest, sixteen. They attend very 
regularly. They are making good in their 
studies, but oa = in danger of becoming very con- 
ceited over their wonderful knowledge. What would 
you do to eradicate this evil? 
It is my firm belief that your JOURNAL’s space is too 
valuable to be filled with “‘ grammatical grind” ques- 
tions. What we want is bread, not stones. “in Harn- 
est,” in your issue of the 10th, just struck the nail on 
e head. 


It strikes me forcibly that your JOURNAL is constant- 
ly improving—the last two are jially worthy of 
praise. They are filled with pent Ganado. A. 

The best remedy for concsit is to find out how much 
there is to learn. It might be well sometime to give 
an outline of the various branches of human knowl ; 


pic- | make a drawing on the board, illustrating the subject 


by atree and its branches; show them what a little 
way they have and what lies beyond. Dwell fur 
a little on the nt things to be found there—the 
seenien of higher y, he wenden of giaee aS eet Ee, 
so that they will be left with a desire to push on. 








QUESTIONS. 


120. Are white and black colors? Why? 

121. How 1s it that north of the Tropics the sun shines 
into a northern window morning ebeper @ Also 
why does the sun appear larger morning evening 
than at noon ? I. D. 
122. From what were the nine digits and cipher de- 
rived ? M. O. A. 
123. Where is the magnetic equator ? oO. B. B. 
124. Is Suffolk Co., Eng. like Essex Co., entirely des- 
titute of rock ? L. A. 
125. What causes the Gulf Stream ? A. H. i. 


126. How can our country roads be made passable in 
the spring and winter, as as fit for dri in the 
summer ? iON, 


127. Of what should a teacher's capital consist ? 


129. Should the teacher devote any portion of the ses- 
sion hours to the amusement of his pupils? 

130, Should the pupils be required to prepare lessons 
at home ? - P 

181. Give a brief sketch of what you would do as 
your first day’s work in a new school ? 

182. What is opinion as to the advantage or use- 
lessness of ully writing out a program of the daily 
exercises in a school ? 

188. How would you conduct a recitation in 
grammar? Ww. 

184. Why was the Anchor chosen as a symbol of 
Hope? R. J. 

135. When was the 
year of confusion ?” 

186; Who were really the three persons—Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—who gave rise to this expression for a 
mixed crowd ? L. M. R. 

137. What is the 
does it grow ? 

188. Give a program for an ungraded school, 
of recitations, but of study also. D 


139. In ae the abreviations of ante meridian aud 
post , should the letters be capital or small ? 
L. W. H. 


English 
V. E. 


year, known in history as “the 
C. T. 


largest flower in the world? Where 
V.cL. 


not only 
. C. M. 


140. Give latest style of dating letters. W. #H. 


141. How can physiol and hygiene be taught best 
as a regular branch in all the grades of our schools? 
Outhne the subject. What functions has the spleen? 

T. F. 


142. Please tell me how I can get assistance in teach- 
ing phonics as an aid eh eng em in learning how to 
read. I find great difficulty in making the pupils rec- 

words which I pronounce “slowly,” and in get- 
ting them to produce the sounds. E. ©. B. 


148. In spelling a word with two o's written together, 


as in wood, shall I say ‘‘ double oo,” or ‘* w-o-0-d"? 
L. W. H. 


144. Prepare a program for a primary room, in which 
the First Reader is the highest one used. N. P. 


145. How can a teacher prevent the dropping of slates 
and pencils; the moving of the feet upon the floor: 
losing the place in recitations ; forgetting where the 
lesson is ; interrupting a teacher when hearing a recita- 
tion ; answering questions before called upon to do 
80 ? D. 

146. What action of the moon causes the ebb and 
flow of the tide? “ LIGNUM ALTUM,”’ 

147. What oe is there in giving a child an- 
swers to the problems he is to solve ? A. A. 

148. Which is correct—differ with, or from a person ? 

L. W. H. 

149. Since the sun never gets farther north than 23!" 
north latitude, and is consequently always south of the 
latitude of Nebraska, why does he, in this latitude, in 


summer, &) to rise in the north-east and set in the 
north-west ? Piease give reason and explain. Y. 


150. What is the system of railroad time used in our 
country ; and what is our time ? J..N. P, 


151. What are the equatorial calms, and what is the 
cause of them ? J.N. P. 


152. When did Trenton become the capital of New 
Jersey ? J. N. P. 


158. A certain reograpby my of the sun being less 
dense than the earth. How that been learned ? 
L. M. 


154. When and by whom was the present system of 
reckoning longitude, making a meridian passing 
through Greenwich the 0° of longitude, established? 

T. V. 


155. Please sug some method of teaching the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic after the pupils have left 
the intermediate bouk. S. M, 


156. Please give usa good plan for conducting a lit- 
erary society in a district school. E. R. 


157. What is meant by “‘ waving the bloody shirt?” 
F. J. 


~ 
4s 


158. When may any territory become a state? 
159. Is Bismarck the capital of Dakota? 
160. Who first invented the division of the earth into 


zones ? A. E. H 
161. Does a meridian extend from pole to pole, or does 
it encircle the entire globe? 


162. Who is speaker of the House? 


168. Did Alexander Hamilton have ason killed ina 
duel? If so, when and under what Seeanteaees? 
.&M 


164. Who is the ruler of Paraguay? O/ Guatemala? 
Bokhara ? tA 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
Dr. J. J. Ryan, St Louis, Mo., says: “I invariabl 
be it in fevers ; also in convalescence trum mand 
and with admirable results. 





128. How may the teacher, outside of the school- 





room, promote his influence among patrons and pupils 


debilitating diseases, 
find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition of the 
organs, 
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Tue History OF Heroportus. (Old-time Classics Series.) 
Selected and edited by John 8, White, LL.D. With 
61 ilustrations. In two volumes. New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


For weeks the a of Athens listened entranced to 
the daily readings of a young man. He read to them 
his own description of the countries he had visited— 
Asia, Scythia, Libya, Egypt, and Magna Greece. They 
rewarded him by the payment of a sum equal to twelve 
thousand American dollars, and declared him the great- 
est of historians. The chief charm of his stories was the 
simplicity of his language and the vividness of his por- 
trayals. This was so great that itis said the boy Thucyd- 
ides was moved to teats by them, and from them 
caught the inspiration that afterward made him a great 
historian. Especial effort has been made by the’ trans- 
lator not to mar this powerful style. His own words, 
as nearly as the English language can be made to 'ex- 
press the Greek, are used. Another very valuable feat- 
ure is the tendency he always had to trace out the 
causes of the events he related to show the origin of the 
great contests between liberty and despotism, and thus 
infuse in them that spirit that afterward led them to 
stake their own lives upon the defence of their coun- 
try. Our boys and girls are fortunate in having brought 
to their door these glowing pictures of ancient times. 
It is to be hoped that they will be enjoyed and read, and 
their lessons taken to heart by very many. 

Goop THOUGHTS FOR THE GRowiNnG Lirg, By Mary 
» E. Burt. Chicago: The Colegrove Book Co. 20 cts. 


About half of these selections ate from the poetry of 
Robert Browning. and the rest from various sources. 
The compiler is a teacher in one of the public schools of 
Chicago, and has prepared the collection primarily for 
use in her own school-room. 


The difficulty of devising and conducting suitable 
opening exercises in public schools has been increased. 
of late years by the growing opposition to bible reading 
or direct religious instruction in schools supported by 
general taxation. Among the methods employed by 
conscientious teachers, who respect this feeling, and yet 
realize their responsibility for the moral training of 
their pupils, is the encouraging of pupils to learn and 
repeat before the school, at the morning hour, brief 
quotations that teach important moral lessons in lan- 
guage that is noble and yet not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the children. Any teacher who has tried this 
plan will know that the first difficulty is that the chil- 
dren have no access to suitable quotations. 


THE CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STaTE. A 
Story of Work and Exploration, by Henry M. Stanley. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


It may seem strange to say that among the most 
striking features of this book is its binding, but so it is. 
On a light-green back-ground appears a black female 
figure, with wrists bound by what is perbaps a laurel 
branch, to the crown surmounting the coat-of-arms of 
his majesty, Leopold II., king of the Belgians, to whose 

hilanthropy and enterprise the founding of the Congo 
State is due. This cover design, showing a tasteful 
combination of gilt and silver, is, altogether, one of the 
most artistic and appropriate ever published. A por- 
trait of the Belgian king is the frontispiece of the first 
volume, being one of a hundred full-page and smaller 
illustrations which adorn the book. 

The “ story ” itself is one of many-sided interest. It 
seems at once a narrative of travel and adventure, a 
romance of the Robinson Crusoe order, a glowing pros- 
pectus of trade on a grand and unexampled scale, a 
curious chapter of international politics, and, beside 
all, a strange wonder-tale whose significance it seems at 
first difficult to understand. The plain, unvarnished 
tale is, that the Congo River in Africa 1 longer and 
larger than the Mississippi—a very ‘‘ grand-father ” of 
— we might call on a a ceeniy ohound- 
ing in tropic produce, popula’ y nearly fifty millions 
of ‘* workable” people, as the author Galle eka, behind 
which are some thirty millions more, all of whom might 
be reached, and their country developed into a source 
of profitable trade for the whole world, if only this 
golden key, the congo, is turned in the lock of the Dark 
Continent, And to read that this is no dream nor the 
visionary scheme of an adventurer! To sit comfortably 
by a Western fireside, and read in these two elegant 
volumes, that the foundation has been laid, the drudg- 
a7, ae beginning, the hardest work of all—fairly com- 
ple ; 


The Congo Free State is an established fact. Half a 
dozen of the great European powers and the United 
States have taken a. band in this through representa 
tives called together by the Belgian king, in the earlies' 
stage of the project. And now the emblem of this new 
country—a blue flag with a golden star—flies from west 
to east across the Dark Continent, and it only remains 
for mercantile enterprise to avail itself of the privileges 
already so hardly won in the intrepid journey described 
in these yore A Free State, 2 is called, and “‘free” 
it is in that important serse which guarantees unre- 
stricted business facilities throughout the whole coun- 
try to all the nations [participating in its organiza- 

on. 

The territory was acquired by Stanley from the nu- 
merous chiefs whose right of possession is as ancient 
and undisputed as that of any of the E powers. 
The story of how he accom this, constitutes the 
deeply inte narrative of these volumes. It is 
with a thrill almost of excitement that the reader fol- 
lows Stanley’s “ortunes through this wild country and 
among these uncivilized tives. His patience, his per- 
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siatence; and energy, the genuine “‘ grit” with which he 
pulls and builds up, and clears away—commands 
admiration at every page. So, also, does his tact and 
the adroit diplomacy with which he avoided quarrels, 
wherever avoidable, and where not s0, settled them in 
the neatest fashion. Added to his powerful habit of 
industry, perhaps the one characteristic to which this 
ambitious enterprize is most indebted for its success is 
his wise appreciation, at every point, of the end to be 
effected. His was an expedition of conquest, but a 
conquest of ce. It would never do that any petty 
victcry should leave behind it a sting of ill feeling; and 
understanding this, whatever dispute arose, he took 
care that bad blood was never left at its settlement. 

If occasionally in the narative a feeling of self-satis— 
faction seems to crop out, it may well be pardoned in 
one who has done so great and conspicuous a service; 
and if the author’s English is not always severely clas- 
sic, we forget it immediately in the absorbing interest 
in his narrative. 

It is with earnest eagerness we notice the trifles of 
the trader’s outfit; the every-day difficulties of the 
journey and the building and equipment of the stations. 

he most prosaic incidents of the long and toilsome 
overland transportation of the boats, seem like the ad- 
ventures of romance. 

To those who have not given attention to this grand 
project, its scope and its accomplishment thus far will 

almost a revelation; to the school-master, it will be a 
new lesson ; to the capitalist, a great opportunity; to 
the philauthropist, an inspiration ; and even to the most 
imaginative reader, a surprise whose practical details 
cnera him further than his liveliest fancy would have 
Large and exquisitely engraved maps of the Congo re- 
gion accompany each volume, snugly stowed in the 
cover-pockets. These, and the illustrations spoken of, 
add, at every point, to the vividness and reality of the 
remarkable story. 


CarILpE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. A romance by Lord 
Byron. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 
An elegant dress is just the thing for the luxurious 

**Childe,” and here it is. The decorated cover, the gilt 

binding, and the beautifully executed engravings make 

a volume of unusual attractiveness. Mr. A. V. 8. An- 

thony, who had the su pervision of the illustrations, cer- 

tainly has reason tu be proud of his accomplishment. 

Had Lord Byron been blessed with one more gift—that 

of- foresight—and en in bis prophetic visions his pro- 

ductions in such apparel as this, his thoughts might 
have been a trifle less melancholy, a trifle more in keep- 
ing with the pure spirit of beauty ; but where there is 

80 much to admire much can be torgiven. Few of the 

holiday guests this year will receive a warmer welcome 

to the library table than “ Childe Harold.” 


AN OvrTLine History OF SCULPTURE FOR BEGINNERS 
AND STUDENTS. By Clara Erskine Clement, New 
York : White, Stokes & Allen. 

Beginning with the: crude, awkward efforts of the 
early Egyptians, the author takes his reader through 
each of the great national —— of sculpture—the 
early Christians, Medizeval, Italian srulpture in the Fif- 
teenth Century Sculprurs in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Spain, Italian sculpture in the time of 
chael Angelo and others, European sculpture from Mi- 
chael Angelo to Canova, and other recent sculptors. 

Besides vivid descriptions of the works, he gives many 
stories and incidents connected with them, which add 
much to the interest of the history, besides showing 
the character, tastes, and aims of the people. One of 
the most pleasing of these is the story of Kora’s out 
line drawing of her lover which her father Dibutades 
filled in with clay—the beginning of his famousba s- 
reliefs. 

The student o history will prize this work as much 
as the sculptor, for in these visible representations of 
the people among whom they were produced, much of 
their history is recorded. 

There are very complete indexes and numerous en- 

ravings, and the mechanical work of the book 1s all 
that even an artist could wish. 


THe EMERSON CALENDAR, with Selections for Every 
Day in the Year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.00, 
‘A thing of beauty which will be a joy fora whole 
ear! The kindly face of the Concord philosopher, 


ooking out from its leafy surroundings, 1s enough to 
put one in a good humor for all day ; the choice selec- 
tions from his wise sayings will give food for daily re- 
flection ; and the artistic border of pansies and violets 
will please the eye of all lovers of beauty. The, rigina- 
tors of these handsome calendars deserve the thanks of 
all who like to combine beauty with usefulness. 


SPRING BLOossoms, PoEMs by prominent authors, illus- 
trated and arranged by Susie Barstow Skelding. New 
York : White, Stokes & Allen. 


The poems in this volume are by J. G. Whittier, Celia 
Thoxter, R. H. Stoddard, Helen Jackson, J. G. Per- 
ceival, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Elaine Goodale. 
The designs are very pleasing in this volume, and fit 1t 
for a place on the parlor table in any mansion. I¢ is 
really a work of art and poesy, and cannot but please 
the fancy of any one who can appreciate the beautiful 
in nature, 


Hood’s Sarsaparila is characterized by three peculiar- 
ities ; 1st, the combination of nnn sob Amro 2d, the 





The result is a medicine of unusual 


CONNECTICUT. .TEACHERS. 
The 39th Annual Meeting —Continued. 





SATURDAY MORNING. 


The first address was by Mr. H. E. Holt, director of music 
in the Boston public schools. His subject was, “ Epuca- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING Music.” He said : 


Pict ures can give us no ideas of music. The elements of music 
are sim ple. oO une and time—u the study of 
music, The unit of thought in studying music is the scale taken 
as a wh ole and presented at once. e of the unit are ex. 

semts MAD aerpehia SAUER, few Ipeom Stems ax ennllc % 
men y. He w as easily 
be doce his letters by the aid of blocks. If we train then. 
one position at the start, children are obliged to sing at that 
during a whole year, it will be difficult for them to go easily from 
one to another. CuGtpen shonid be ‘temas to think 
while learn: music. Rot * 


ote ing 1s mem 
edge ; for as Dr. Crosley said . ene 
and n 


SB Foe ot Tedge i knowi- 
e ow 8 think- 
. Ateaeher who instructs little children in 
of teaching, 

teacher should forget 

t that he is endeavoring to train 

the mind of childr: n to think obtain for themselves correct 
jaeas of the elements of music. Such a teacher will do many 


times as much good in the primary rooms with one or two years, 
with little children, than they are able to do with many years of 
bard work with pu: in after life. A child 9 years old can be 
readily taught to any as well as the scale. 

The subject was discussed by Mr. Bartley, of Bridgeport, 
and Mr. Jepson, of New Haven. 

The next paper was by Supt. G. B. Fisher, of Weymouth, 


Mass,, on “‘ ODS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


He claimed that children in the primary grades are pushed too 
hard on addition—one of the hardest o: ocyhmetioel processes, 
Grown people dislike to add long columns, Addition belongs 
properly in the intermediate grade, that is difficult example: in 
addition. Mr. Fisher gave some methods with prime 
factors, least common multiple, and and subtraction of 
fractions, decimal fractions, etc., with operations on the bluck- 
board. His remark that there is a beauty in decimal fractions, 
k cheeks and rich brocades, provoked a generaj 
smile among the lady teachers. Compound num‘ ers, he claimed, 
should be taught in the lower schoole—there should be 
rules, and weights and measures, in which the children wil! be 
interested in operation. 


This was followed wy a lecture by Supt. W. G. A. Little. 
field, of Newport, R. I., 
ScHOOL.” 

He portrayed with emg Se forcible iliustrati ons the re- 
quisites of a good teacher, and words of strong praise for the 
new systems of education, which are sweeping away the useless 
and encumbering features of the oid systems. His most impor- 
tant 8' jon was, that balf of each year of the school period 
me spans y boys at echool, and half at work. Then when boys 
finish their eye they will not enter upon the work ct life 
knowing no more it than so many mere boys. School-masters 
should move more in public affairs and among people, to counter- 
ect the narrowing tendencies of life in the sehool-room and of 
intercourse with childish minds only, and with little ones who 
are not permitted to let their opinions clash with those of their 
teachers. He advoca better schoo! buildings and better paid 
teachers. Referring to the Rev. Howard Crosby’s remark /ast 
night, that teachers should not “ hanker for the mighty doliar,” 
the speaker said it came with from a man re- 


ork 
teacher in Connecticut. Such a remark might not be appreciated 
wy Bone poor country school teacher receiving $3 a week and 


The follo named officers for the ensuing year were 
nominated and elected : 

President—George R. Burton of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents—Hartford County, A. B. Merrill; New 
Haven County, A. B. Fifield; New London County, John 
Rossiter; Fairfield County, H. N. Smith; Windham 
County, W. B. Ferguson ; Litchfield County, M. A. Warren; 
Middlesex County, H. E. Northrop ; Tolland County, H. W. 


dams. 

Corresponding Secre —E. L. — a += - 
Recdrding Secretary—. Esther 0 artiorda. 
‘Treasurer—F’.. A. Brackett of Bristol. oe 


ADVANCED READING. 

Continuation of a paper by Principul W. B. Fergurson, of Put- 
nam High School, the preceeding part of which was given in the 
JOURNAL last week. 

Occasionally the gymnastics should take the form of a breath- 

Pra in ulsive, explosive, rapid or prolong- 
ed breathing, catching and b ding e breath,if done properly, is 
valuable from both a physical and voeal standpomt. Such exer. 
cise tends to strengthen the and abdomina! muscles, and 
to induce the habit of deep breat 


in this way much may be done ‘0 prevent the use of that hard, 
unnatural, 80 common in our schools and to 
cultivate that natural wd voice so essential ty great reai- 
ing. The prevalent habit of hitching and jerking caused from 
stopping to catch the brenth may be thus prevented or removed. 
Practice in correct will also do much to prevent or re- 
in a fuil, gushing, 

da strength until, 


at the close, the articulation becomes audible. Such 
ing also acts favorably upon tne of Ghepetng or sliding 
down on the last two or three words of the sentence. ‘I'he trouble 
the scholars not kro how .to economise the breath 

8q' it hence he is to either stop and cutch 
the breath where he ht not to or to in a weaker, lower 
tore. From this same it of sq ering the breath come 90 


by toe continuous 


ers 
db! wind and tearing against the vocal organs. 

One of the = everest by Prof. Monroe to a new 
pupil was a lesson in correct ing, and as a guide in this 
work | can h recommend Prof. ree's lituie volume on 
voc*! and , a book I have used and from which 
I have recei much help 

As the read) it is often helpful to the one 

— — of class listen. “Phe knowiedie = 

are are eagerto iearu uatural.y causes !it 
put forth su effort to read so as to be heard and under- 
Hence is compelied to work the vocal organs more 


widely and emphatically than he, perbaps, otherwise would. [0 
such an exercise it is best to remove the reader as far frum 
the class as possible and to let the listeners criticise the reading. 
“that lazy or oles $ Bud ape 
t ) 
frank, sto0 aw A, and aro) chin hardly admit of proper 


jit of hitching along, of pro- 
As a remedy for the common habit o' poled 


habit of casting ‘he eye 


a few words ahead eas it so pmportant that it can- 
not be too strenuously on, . 
4 ’ hibit a slavish 
Again I have scholars commonly ex’ < 


a 
it, 
punctuation makes roading not only stiff 


x becomes of a b 
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oh phere _ 8, the process of securing the active med— 
aml 9 effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
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t and jin reading. He will 





reader aoe 
aes Soaraseee= 
ority, by a] emotions of sortie 
to + ex . 
the express the t.” If the of ethene 
ae nflections are absent, the reading is cold, sional! schools. 
monotonous, expusumentens, - oot mecey, 
and while al) the intellect.al powers are to be LITERARY NOTES. 


Lovers of lawn tennis will be 

learn that the November number of Oud. 

ing ——— Bond ay ee “ger on Ep og 

lish wn mis Players, with supe 

‘ely by taking car Ming oare that there is a full |} ortraits of W. Renshaw, the English 
t, and, if possible, | champion ; BD. D. Sears, the American 





sony BRILLIANT CHRISTMAS. NUMBER. 
Beginning of} Volume 72. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

Grorce Wirasam Curtis, W. D. Howsgrs4, 
ARLES DUDLEY WARNER, WILLIAM BLACK, 
INSTANCE FENIMORE WOUOLSON, EDWIN ‘in 
ROLD, R. D. BLACKMORE, ates EGREeRT 
Crappock, Henry J. Van Dy«e, Jr.. Eviza- 
BETH ‘Sraaue 3. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Grorere H. BoucHrTos, WwaLeaay HaMILTON 
Grason, Portires Burry, and C. P. Craaca; 


ope BY 
EB. A. ABBEY, 8. REINSART, GrorcE H. 
BouGHTON, A. RA. WILLIAM HAMiuron GrB- 
son, HOWARD PYL&, FREDERIC we w.T 
SMED\ BY, ALFRED eRioks, P. H. GaLpe- 





Ernest Renshaw, and H. F. 
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Dut it should not }©bampion ; 
what 


be, let vane by exp ae the Irish champion, and winner 
the extzadt, and vEcomnting circumstances fof the gold prize. 

ono eaten usotional soaditlon —l- -4 = There is now in nd the establish- 
possible Me that of ee tL. enterprising 


publisherr, a — se tableau of 
t, read with Gent Grant by Mr. T. de Thulstrup, whose 
events leading up to which | battle pictures in the war articles. of the 


toows wotblog ot? What ludicrous mistakes | Ce™ury ‘Were so much admired 


by old veterans for their lifelike truthful- 
ness. 


According to ce re | the No- 
vember issue tae Ovorle Monthly 
will contam many attractive features, 
prominent among which will be an arti 
ele by Dr, Chismore, of San Francisco, 
entitied ‘* From theNass to the Skeena.” 

Im tunis he describes his explorations in 
Take | British Columbia, along the ‘‘ Uid Grease 
neti. wom aree Se | Trail,” an ancient Indian highway of in- 


The Art Amateur for November gives a 
superb double- design of birds (parrot 
and bine jay) for either oil or china paint- 
fy at the same time | ing ; the ee of animal studies 
style aad thought; m oy a —one of nasturtiums to be painted ona 
quired, and more than all, the habit ‘of reading dessert plate; four valuable designs for 


holesome literature can be formed; a habit, as 
wholecene 2 reyery te ecclesiastical “embroidery, and one for a 


table cover ; a page of monograms (B) ; 
sreinhguy seeds me oo ale sue of pd ra pag 
a a volume or in some e masters ; a page of di 
cafert oS See tS. outline figure sketches : a specially atiract- 
l read ine figure study (peasant girl with jug) 
cad 0 oe Henry Mosler, and’ several small 
who nee ike, them, doce m miguty wor them cigms for screrm and panel decoration. 
and more like the Mr; Howells calis his new novel ‘‘ The 
fae pon 2 = th ) Minister's Charge ; or: The .Labors of 
There is one ermae however, comme with | Lemuet Barker.’ its ape ee will be- 
supplem reading which voided, | in in,a winter number of Century. 
ph examioing the such | As already stated, some of the characters 
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,oked Upon task, and this | Of ‘“* The Rue of Silas Lapham” will re- 
would icreatly detract from the interest. Finally, appear in ‘‘ The Ministet’s' Charge,” the 
d has been read scene of which is laid in Boston. 


_The senior partner in the great pub- 
~~ — = Be cone Co. Mr. 
f style, ho ver Ditson recently celebrated his 
and’ Dickoxe from seventy-fourth 
ese pol Saytacve as a su ot ouaviene 
tenaher Mr. Ditson, who has been identified with 
thie is the intehiectaal ial part of seas: and is| its growth from the beginning, takes as 
of prime importanee. ‘The thougot-seizing power | active an interest in its affairs as ever. 


hore stimulated and developed. some atten.| He is arare example of the physical and 
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tion in oral rea in the Grammar grade is em- eel view roy may accompany the 
pose th bg nt A PE us : 
© words, to 

ent forms until the main stands out in relief George Macdonald begins the (publica- 
Kepeated practive will enable him to select the | tion of his latest and best story in the 
emphatic words almost instantly, and besides aid-| ~,yrchman of Nov. 14. Its title 

ing expressions it will sharpen pupils precep-| m 4 is, 
live powers, ** What’s Mine’s Mine.” 





A MANUAL OF TEACHING. 


The Practical Teacher. 


Vol. VIII, September ’84 to June ’85, Inclusive. 188 Large 
Octavo Pages, Heavy Laid Paper, Brown Cloth. 


PRICE $1.25, POSTPAID. 


A NEW EDITION NEARLY READY. 


The superb collection of practical articles includes most of Col 


Parker's writings during the past year, and comprises a series of| # 


The founda- 
tions of this house were laid in 1835, and " 


RON, and W, L. SHEPPARD; 
ting by 


And by twelve engravings from 
Art.* and nine engravings of Leon Bonvin's | and 
“¢ engrav ° v 
eautiful Aquarelles. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 487) 
FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS : 
The Madonna dei Cranduca. 
ed by W. B. Clossen from 
"iphtels bainings 


The Nativity in Art. 
gA-—A.af Henry J. VAN Dyke, Jr. With en- 
) aoe from Giotto, Filippo 
cope. Gb . Laini, 





Maate 
oF We yaen. * Aibert 
Dons rer Murillo, Detreguer, and uguereau ; 


Leon ‘Bonvin. 
By Puts Burry. With Nine Engravings 
from Bonvin's finest Aquerelies ; $ 


A Winter Walk. 
WirtLttaM HamILToNn GIBSON. 
liustrations by the Author; 
Serial Novels: 
INDIAN SUMMER. Part VI. By W. D. How- 
ELLS ; 


With Ten 


, 
EAST ANGELS. Part XII. 
FENIMORE WOULS' Nj; 


Short Stories: 

THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. i ae 
BETH STUART PHELPS. Illustrated w. T. 
SMEDLEY; ‘ 

WAY DUWN IN LONESONE OOVE. By 
CHARLES EGREeRT CRADDOCK, Illustreted by 
F. DIELMAN; 

WYVERN MOAT. By Georce H. Boverron. 
Tilustrated hy the Author; 


ESTHER FEVEREL. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
T lustrated by HowaRp Pyre; 


The Carroters. 
Farce. By W. D. HowsEts. 
C. 8S. REINHART; 


By CONSTANCE 


Illustrated by 


Poems. 
THE RITA SANHARA. Translated from Kali- 
dasa Epwis ARNOLD.  Lilustrated 
ALFRED FREDERICKS ; 
AT NONNENWERTH. By Wit1sam BLACK. 
Illustrated by E. A. Anpry; 
THE WELL OF ST. JOHN. By K. D. Brack- 
MORE. Illustrated by P. H. CALDERON; 
AT THE GRAVE OF KEATS. By C P. 
CRANCH; 


Christmas, Past and Present. 
By GeorGe WILLIaM CURTIS; 


A National Christmas. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER ; 


A Christmas Lament. 
By Fanny ALBERT DovGuty. Illustrated by 
‘W. L. SHEPPARD. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE AND HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The December Number the 72d Vol- 
ume of HARPER’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and the 
Number of Harpsr’s YounGc Prope dated 
Nov. 3 begins | the 7th Volume of that ———— 


their subscript Those desir! ing to renew 
bacriptions to cither of these Periodicals 

fare too publishers by sending in their 

ponte as convenient, to Goa delay in 
continuous and receipt of = 
Numbers. The Yearly Bubeription to 


MONTHLY MAGAzINE is $4, and to Hanrun's 
Youne Prop.e. $2. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


ARPER’S MAGAMES De aSSI hve ceot oe $4 00 
HARP ER’S Mt thd 
ARPER’S BAZAR 


; HARPENS YOUNG PROPLE 
lessons supplementary to his work on Talks on Teaching. Also all|® bf nem a 
of Joseph Payne's visit to German Schools, and practical articles Hak ot HANDY ‘skures. 


by @ number of Educational Writers in New Education Ideas... It} siater 


er” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, com 
the titles of three and four 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS 


= of our School Almanac and Guide 

BBG, coniainine one of the best almanacs pu! 
Boned a civectory of New England Ant ~~! ~ 4 
tind other to teachers when appl ring for a position, 
other valuable information, will >e sent, post-paid, 

receipt of six cents in stamps. 

J. “RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P.0. Box 1868, 





American and Forelgn 


Teachers’ Agency, 


= iJ pret Teachers apenas 


23 Union Square, New ¥ 





BEST TEACHERS, .cSSSx0%%s, 


or mapas provides ene Families, Schools, and 
without charge. 
Sxilled su 


Schoo! and K Material, etc. 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y. 


TEAC aca, 
ms WA mes ACHE ng, cago, vsuppues 

Families and Colleges with bers, and 
teachers with positions. tate 5 good 


schools to parents. 
MRs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations for winter should 
apply to us at onee. 


School officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby allow the teach- 
ers tu have full benefit of the salary paia. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to avply to Everett O. Fisk 
py 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








by Pennstvani Educational Bureau. 


Bustsgss TRANSACTEROEN ALL THE STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 

Frank H. Curtess, Prof. of Normal Methods, 
Central Tenn. College, Nashville, Teon., writes : 
“Tl was rourhave de pleased with the manner in 
thend the Bure ve dealt with me, and can recom- 


Ser coutieouen 6 form and listof 4 jala, add 


L. B. LANDIS, M 
631 Hamilton 8&t., 








Allen: town, Pa. 


Woman's EXCHANGE Teacher's Bureau 
plies, Professors, feachers.Governesses, Musicians, 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and Churches Also 
4 Telegraphers, Copytets to Business 

Firms. Kactreas . 
re. A D. CULVER, 329 Fitth Ave. 





SOUTHERN SCHOO AGENCY. 
Prof. J C. Brooxs, Supt, City ‘Schools, Paris, Texas, 


writes us: “1 take pleasure tn stating that! have se 
cured for my »choois a number of teachers through 
the Southern Schoo! Agency, that I have invariab: bly 
left the selection entirely in the hands of the “ Pro- 
peteter have es to have an infertor teacher sent 
me; In fact ned to important tions 
they have filed ¢ “m we . 1 do mos c+— 
mend the “ Southern Sc 


nee ~~ ‘and to o competent teen -, pig 


we, culars of information 
wo WoOLWINE, gn AS 26 So. Cherry St., 
ville Ten: 


TEA Our New School Aids are the best 
and cheapest s) stem for conduct 

a S. y quiet order. Each set contains 212 

credit 





nome excelsior, merit and 


Hay A mitt diplomas, school re 


medals, 
ere, rowers. excelsior, merit, credit, Se. 
Large 


Warren, Pa 


UB RG ial 


rictmas, scripture. fine 
Friemaenip: christmas ‘All postpaid. 7 


Fine Art Co., 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ry ree ea 
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“DROPPED DEAD.” 


The fate that Overcame “Little Mac” 
and five’other Governors. 


Apropos of the sudden death of Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan, we note that the New 
York Sun points out the singular fact 
that Governor DeWitt Clinton, Governor 
Silas Wright, Governor Williar L. 
Marcy, Governor and Chief Justice San- 
ford E, Church, and Governor R. E. Fen- 
ton, all of New York State, dropped dead 
of heart disease, and under quite identical 
cireumstances—each of them dying while 
reading a letter, except Marcy, who was 
perusing Cowper’s poems! 

Hold your hand against the ribs on your 
left side, front,—the regular, steady beat- 
ing of the great ‘force pump” of the 
system, run by an unknown and mysteri- 
ous Engineer, is awful in its impreesive- 
ness ! 

Few persons like to count their own 
pulse-beats, and fewer persons still enjoy 
marking the ‘‘ thub—thub” of their own 
heart. 

“* What if it should skip a beat /” 

As a matter of fact, the heart is the 
least susceptible to primary disease of 
any of our vital organs. It is, however, 
very much injured by certain long-cop- 
tinued congestions of the vital organs, 
like the kidneys, liver, and stomach. 
Moreover, blood filled with uric acid pro- 
duces a rheumatic tendency, and is very: 
injurious to healthful heart action,—it 
often proves fatal, and, of course, the uric 
acid comes from impaired kidney action. 

Roberts, the great English authority, 
says that heart disease is chiefly second- 
ary to some more fatal malady in the 
blood or other vital organs. That is, it is 
not the original source of the fatal 
malady. 

The work of the heart is to force blood 


into every part of the system. If the or- 
gans are sound it is an easy task. If they 
are at all diseased, 1¢ is.a very, hard 
task. Take as an illustration : kid- 
neys are very subject to congestion, and 
yet, being deficient in the nerves of sensa- 
tion, this congested condition is not indi- 
cated by pain. It may exist for years, 
unknown even to physicians, and if it 
does not résult in complete destriiction of 
the kidneys, the extra work which 1s 
forced upon the heart weakens jt every 
year, and—-a ‘‘ mysterious ” sudden dea 
claims another victim! 

This is the true history of ‘ heart dis- 
ease” —so called, which in reality is chiefly 
a secondary effect of Bright’s of 
the kidneys, and indicates the versal 
need of thut renowhed specitic, Warner’s 
safe cure. 

B. F. Larrabee, -, of jon, who 
was by it so wonderfully cured of Bright's 
disease in 1879, says that with its disap- 
pearance went the distressing heart dis- 
order, which he then discovered was only 
secondary to the renal trouble. 

There is a general impression that the 
medical profession is not at fault if it 
frankly admits that heart disease is the 
cause of death. In other words, a cure of 
heart disease is not expected of them ! 

There may be no help for a broken- 
down, worn-out, apoplectic heart, but 
there is a help for the kidney disorder 
which in most cases 1s responsible for the 
heart trouble, and if its use put money 
and fame into the treasury of the profes- 
sion instead of into the hands of an inde 
pendent investigator, every graduated 
doctor in the world would exclaim of it, 
as one, nobler and less prejudiced than 
his fellows, once exclaimed : “ It is a God- 
send to humanity !” 

What therefore must be the public esti- 
mate of that bigotry and want of frank- 
ness which forbids in such cases (because 
forsooth it is a proprietary article,) the 
use of the one effective remedial agency of 
the age ? 

‘‘ Heart disease,” indeed! Why not 
call such things by their right names ? 

Why not? 

** Dead without a moment’s warning.” 
This likewise is an untruth ! 


it’ They know what the 
but the victim ?—‘‘ oh no, he mustn’t be 
told, you know, it would only frighten 
nis for there is no help, you know, for 
it !” 


P 
Yond will be, 


Bis Tate that pleated “ Little ee 
an ve governors is not a 

exclusive one—it threatens e who 
fails to heed the warnings of ‘as set 


forth above.. 


‘Publiabers’ Department. 


The successful answer to advertisements 
for situations are generally from the best 
writers. This is impossible without a 
good pen. Hence every applicant should 
have an Esterbrook. 


We have before referred to a few of the 
many excellencies of this valuable work, 
but for the benefit of those of our readers 
who may desire a work of this character 
we shall again refer to it, and endeavor to 
point out a few of its many points of su- 
periority to all other publications of the 
kind, It has already received, and isdaily 
receiving, most flattering commendations 
from men of learning and experience, and 
the more thorough and rigid the investiga- 
tion into its merits, the more positive are 
the expressions in regard to its superiority 
over all others. 


No person who studies can afford to be 
withont a Cycl ia any more thaua 
Dictionary, and best should always be 
obtained, if possible. But of the six or 
seven Cyclopedias in the market, each 
claiming superiority, it is difficult to de- 
cide at times as to the superior merits of 
either—perhaps for lack of time to give to 
them all sufficient attention. In that case 
it may be well to assertain the oppions of 
men of science and learning who have 
given much time and attention to the sub- 
ject. As far as we are aware, we believe, 


excellencies been invaribly awarded 
to Johnson’s by all who have given it an 
attentive and careful examination. 


If you have been abroad, you want 
a? of the places you have visit— 
ed. Such photographs are among the 
best possible mementoes of travel. Those 
who have not had the good fortune to 
visit the Old World and view the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art, will be 
highly pleased with such fine reproduc- 
Soule Photographic Co., of 888 Washing 
e ,0 ing- 
ton St., Boston. Reproductions of the 
best modern engravings, etchings, etc., 
and views from all parts of the world. 


Among the Geographies that have al- 
ways been in the cunk, be counted 
Mitchell’s First Lessons, New . 
and Intermediate Geogarphies, it is - 
fying to learn that the publishers are not 
willing to let well enough alone, but just 
announce that they have completed a 
thorough revision these books. 

This revision differs 1n scope and char- 
acter from the current alteratious that are 
required to be made from time to time in 


powers of the world, In addition, new 
plates, new ‘maps, new illustrations, and 
a general air of newness and freshness has 
been imparted to the whole series which 
is published by Messrs. E. H. Butler & 
Co., 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


“Something to read!” This is the 
great desideratum of tne school-room fof 
our day; and what could be better reading 
than our own classics as represented in 
the delightful book just published by 
Me-srs. Huughton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, enti “American Literature, for 
Use in Schools,” and including such ex- 
amples of American English as Longfel- 
low’s Poems, Hawthorne’s Twice Told 
Tales, Whittier’s Poems, Holmes’ Favorite 
Poems, Holmes’ Breaktast Table Series, 
and ‘‘My Hunt after the Captain,” ana 
Lowell’s Poems. Not only are the pupils 
favored in this matter, but the teachers 
also will be more than gratified by the two 
excellent books, ‘‘ Poets of America,” and 
** Victorian Poets,” which contain critical 
reviews and estimates of the representa- 
tive poets of these times. 


We are told that Marco Bozarris was 


* One of the few, the immortal 
That were not born to die.”’ 


No doubt there are a good many other 
things that were not born to die, but if 
ou are wise you will not name among 

em your dres:es, cloaks, robes, etc.; 
are not entirely gone to pieces 
they may be made quite as immortal as 
| Marco Bozaris was, sim hav- 








without exception, the palm for superior | \g 


veloped of late years by the teadmg| Tra 


FH000’s S)ARSAPARILLA 





Hood’s Saraaparilla is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best dies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers , 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach. C. 1, HOOD 
&CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00,sixfor 
$5.00, Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 











ELY.S 
CREAM BALM CATARRH 
Cleanses the Head, m 
Aulays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing é 
Smell. A Quick Re- 
lef. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALME 
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FANCY WORK BOOKS 


New Books! N ! New Patterns! 
New 





LEWANDO'S 
FRENCH 


Dye House, 


47 Temple. Place, 


37 W. 4481, 
NEW YORK, 








, ew Editions 
INGALLS’ Badin stern csons ia Ret 
Piitton ben 108 ot Iemeres ane Instructions f 
onaengen . Artistic Needle Work, etc. It 
has 57 of 


— includ: % ‘ensington 
New Re eee ther “irik Hem. Janna, 


Knot, 2i 
all standard phies. It was neces- Gives a 
sitated by the ess of geographical | Woax “¥, inctpding “Lombregeins, Bonner 
knowledge, and posahy by the spirit of | Screens. Fringe. in ee 
conquest and conolization, so strongly de- | fratises ot oot Thee et gg Pr 


— yh A of the Colors and Shades to 
used in work: Patterns, and other 
poe We send this MANUAL by mail for 18 


COLORS of, ho 4s for, RMBRODERY.. 4 
and Shades for Embroiderting *” low Wheat, 


Ferns, etc. Ladies dol 
Fae Roa a ore cre 
TED LACE. New Panton AGEs! New 
Patterns. Price, 3vc.; 5 for $1.00. 
Bex OF DBARNED LACE PATTERNS. New 
Edition. New Patterns, including some fine 
Designs Sree Faris, Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.00. 
RoCRazY PATCHWORK Price. 1bay ¢ for 00c, 
RRAME LACE AND RICK BACK BOOK, Brlee, 
¥ r 60c. 
CROSS-STITCH PTTERNS. New Bai. 
tion. Extra ! This book contains 12 
Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns for Worsted 
Work. Tate, 25c ; 6 a : 
EW BOO) OF TIDY AND POINT RUSSE PAT- 
TERNS. This book has Patterns for Java Canvas. 
Lace and Trprgs, also Point 
Russe and Patchwork Stitches. Price. 25c. 
UR New FANUY ‘WORK BOOK has directions for 
n Baas hurting Sal's tt at Retey Werk 
an . or. 
Patterns. Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. 
SPECIAL OFFER :—We will send these 9 Booxs 
(one of eavh) for $1.00 and five 2-c 
Price of these 9 Books is $2.21, 
Send $1.10 for all and sell all you don’t want at the 


re prices. 
Address J. F. GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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TR. HMACY &CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORE 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY G00); 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


QUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARG; 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS ani 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES oF 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORING, 








LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 


. |AT LOWER PRICESTHAN HAVE RULED Fox 


YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Silks and Yelvets, 
James MCreery & Ci. 


are now disposing of their entire 
importations of Black and Colored 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc., at 1 
very marked reduction in prices. 

Orders by mail respectfully solici- 
ted. ‘ 





Broadway, cor Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH $70 Fulton Sey near 29th St.N.1 
OFFICE 


7 North th Phila. 
43 North Cheekee st, Baltimore 
Boston. 


.40 Bedford 8t., 
No AGENCIES. 
PAP Pesos, Cocks, Holes, dene alt farricn st 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succe® 
fully without 5 
Curtains, Window in 
be, Sapee or dyed. 
and mest improved 
of our business, ¥* 


tematized anew 

can wonahently proniioe best results, and unusust 
prompt return vited. 

a Ls Goseeued ly Olterere and ma 


or 
















Goods received 
Send for Cireular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


QOVELTY RUG MACHINE 
ge a ~ gy - 
mail, falldirections. Price,$1. Acust 
Wantzn. Man’frsStamped Rag Pe 
terns on Burlap, and Dealers in Yer 


Address, E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. ° 
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*Constip 


-e¢ 


‘é ation 


Causes, directly or indirectly, fully kp the sufferings which afflict mankind. 


It is. usually induced by inactivity of the 


liver, and. may be cured by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills. C. A. Schomerus,; Great Bend, Kansas, writes: “‘I have used Ayer’s 


Pills for Costiveness, with the most benefic 
writes : 


jal results.” J. Windholm, Newark, N. J 


“ Ayer's Pills cured me of chronic Constipation.” Martin Koch, Hunting- 


ton, Ind., writes: “‘ Last year I suffered much from Biliousness 


And Headache 


After using one box of Arer’s Pills I was quite well.” C.F. Hopkins, Nevada 


Cit}, Mo., writes ;) #1 have used Ayer's 


Pills, ahd think they are the best in the 


world. They haye cured me of Sick Headache and Neuralgia.” W. L. Page, Rich- 
moudy, Va., writes: <I -have-been-@-severe sufferer from Headache. Ayers Pills 


afford me. speedy relief.” A. I T, 
a number of years I have been troubled 


Dévphin &t., Mobile, Ala., writes: “For 
with Constipation and Headaches. After 


trying a number of so-called Liver Invigorators, without benefit, I was at last 


Cured b 


Ayer’s Pils.” Rev. Francis B. Harlowe, 


ngs 


tiad 
tlanta, Ga.;‘writes: “For years I was 


subject to Constipation, from which I suffered increasing inconvenience, in spite of 
the use of medicines of various kinds. Some ‘months ago, I began taking Ayer's 


Pills. 
my general health.” Hermann Bringhoff, 


They have entirely corrected the costive habit, and have vastly improvec 


jewelry engraver, Newark, N. J., writes: 


“ Costiveness, induced by my sedentary habits of life, at one time became chronic 
and exceedingly tronblesome, Ayer’s Pills afforded me speedy relief, and their 


oceasional use has since kept me all right.” 


Ed. O. Easterly, Rockford, Ill., writes 


that he has been cured of chronic Constipation by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be 


sent, postpaid. to teachers by 
Descri; 


the author, on receipt of half the retail prices. 
lars, giving the rotall price and the introduction price 


Addred. DRL. SHOYROR! Ghent, Germantown, Pa. 





oteach valaimo, will heen 
pede BOtsbe- 


Next Tarn “Buds Feb. 3. 
Kew. England Conservatory. of Music. 


P Bile courses of instruction in Vo- 
cal and Instruiiénital’ Music, ‘Piano and 
Organ Tuning , Drawing, Painting, and 
Medeling; Elooution, .English branches, 
Modern L.nguages; and best home ac- 
commodations (wigh Cjbrary, Gymnast 
ium, resident Physician, Precepiress, etc.) 
for 500 lady studerits.” Tuition $5'to $29 
per term. Board and rooms, includ} 
ing Steama heat.and electric light, $4.50 
to $7.50 per week Send for Calendar to,) 
E. TOURJEE, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


NewScrap Pictures and50FancyUards(new)mat! 
Wie 10c- Essex Carp Works, er eer 











eee 





Qena's SCRAP Gold Rerap,Carde sex and 48 New Chromo 


sent 10 
Qe vod pe OED. POtiierbrosie, Comm. 
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00D NEWS 
‘7 LADIES! 
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‘s rour time to a 
celebruted 








PEOPLE'S LINE. |: 


‘DREW and DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON BIVER. 
FM Rives, foot of Canal Street every day at 


Norths ast and, West Leave ALBANY ate, 
New York Con 
good for 





Fat Leave ALBA 
— and H River Railroad 
Tickets wand Sta Saesroom berths. 
Ticket Agent. 


deter? Paldenfer Agent. ie 41. N B, N.Y, 
























































ery day to the railroad, and as train 


geet the guard threw out a Siepard 
orac man who lived hard by, which 
the dog se in his teeth and carried ‘to 


his master. One day the dog came 


‘ b> he siebeny wits 2 


inquiry the guard insisted thut he ‘had 
acted as u but on making a search it 
was found that a Daily Telegraph, and not 
a Standard, had been thrown out, and 
the dog had refused to have anything 
to do with it. 


BEN BUTLER accepts more nominations 
and gets less offices than any man in the 
business. 


« Stupent—How is it, doctor, that I al- 
ways take cold in the head ?’ 

tor—‘‘ It’s a well known principle, 
sir, that a cold is most likely. to settle in 
the weakest part.” 


“Now, os he ie ed i scamp,” said Binks, 
te his youngest son into the 

to give 
Seas Band mT | teach you w 
what.” 


**No, Bad gently rotested Binks, 
junior ; , teac me which is 
switch.” 


And then the father’s hand fell power- 
less at his side. 


THE meanest milkman. yet has heen 
found in Pennsylvania. e adufterates 
his cow’s food chatk.— Phila. Cult. 


Gov. erjwenns A int who “4 a a year 


ago, sum of 
money ey mr his peoples meh es he, 
plied 2 bad in his power He re- 


‘“‘ White man, you will have to excuse 
me, as I am only civilized.” 


IMPORTANT. 
mR leave New York Fev. mare 


= ing ras their une punbrng s is a 
brave fellow who lead-pencil 
at the gilt-lettered 


Only a Step. 

When catarrh has progressed to a cer- 
tain exten dM inenly step to that terri- 
bly ‘fatal mption. Ifyou 

ve catarrh, even slightly, it is a terrtble 
mistake to allow it to continue its course 
unchecked. If you will ouly — you 
will find conclusive reasons why you 


should take Hood's statements ofa or ca- 
ts seely ened et 


pletely cured - of 
severe forma. 
t evi- 
dence, to C. I. Hood & Go, proprietors of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Lowell, Mass. 


o ‘Th’ more you stir up your custom- 
ers,’ sez a dry: ~goods man t’me, sez he, ‘th’ 
pee | it takes ‘em to settle. "—Jerry 
Greening. 

From Major Downs, Military Instructor, 
Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, _N.-Y.; 
Dasing & the very cold w er I was suf- 
nm fo peter nyo . head and thtoat 
80 severely tha was obliged to 
Keep ule. Ely’s pel Balm was sug- 
Hation 1 felt relieved, the pain bene 
applica t 
to subside. In a sew da: Pas entirely 
cured.—W. A. Downs, Price, 50 Cents. 


A celebrated sician 
Hunt's Remedy itl care lang dase 
°F | Kidney 
A celebrated ocak says Th 
poeperations as substitutes for at 
je | Rn are worthless in com- 


yo ot on htfal of articl 
thoug es,” 


the Mirror, haughtily, “I 
always reflecting.” ae | 
Gienn’s Sulphur 8 d beautifies, Se. 








io Mate pad Cheha pat PE ® Brown, 50c. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 3c. 
What is ? Something you: don’t 
want aepeniee somebody Gz with it. 
A man in Chicago advertises 500 rheu- 
plasters 


matic for sale—achers of ‘em as 
it were. 





pepecneg gives an account’ of 5 
very in t in Eng. 
The animal was in habit of ev- 


im. 2 | 
is 


stov at the Grand Union | ite Grand 
Central Depot. vy up at 
Sonate ‘ation 

per day. bet Mieraton, 

supplied with " 
elevated aaa can live 
foe oe dee money at 
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ITISRELIABLE 
in ouring 
Kidney & Liver 

Troubles, 
Bisdder, Urinary 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
It qures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Sour 
IT WORKS PROMPTLY 


end cures Intemperance, Nervous Discascs, 
General Debility, Excesses and 
Female Weakness. 


USE IT AT ONCE. 


other medicines fail. Hundreds have been saved 
who have been given up to die by friends and 
physicians. 
Price @1.85. Gend for ustrated Pamphiet to 
HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, BR. I. 
& BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 


— All your own fault 
If you remaio sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never-—-Fail’’ 


—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest :invalid can use hop bitters 
with safely and great good. 
—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble, or any weaknese, 
will -be ‘made almost new by using hop 
bitters. 
ta”"My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I 
tecommend them to my people.—Metho- 
dist Clergyman. 
Ask any good doctor if hop 

bre i the best family medicine 
—Malarial fever, Ague and Billious- 
ness, will leave every neighborhood as 
soon as hop bitters arrive. 
—‘*My mother drove the paralysis and 
neuralgia all out of her system with hop 
bitters.” —Ed. Uswego Sun, 

ia Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and you need not fear sickness, 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
intirm in hop bitters!!! 

“ At the change of life nothing equals 

; — to allay all troubles incident t 

“-4 The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly,and from which they will re- 
ceive the greatest benefit is hop bitters.” 
~—-Thousands die annually from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
beon prevented by timely use of hop 
bitters. 
—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregular- 
ities of the bowels, cannot exist when 
hop bitters are used, 

°* * * wee of 


pittors tors will ew « whole fami ere 
a tistioe and 
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soot rome ee N carns i | BARNES’ BRIEF. HISTORY SERIES. 
' STUDENTS OF GREEK. Onseatos, | Renewed nad Bengeisiga, = MEF een, Poort - 8m 
THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS, |Bivew, - La 


@ STUDIED FROM THEIR ORIGINAL MEANINGS AS DESIGNATIONS OF SPACE. 
By F. A ceniconmy Ph.D. 


ore ii intnether Dist tions, and more im™ 
This boak supplies What is ven is peerves® = Poe nor Grammar, a short 
ve pen See ye = on the 


tions. 
A2mo, 131 pages. - - Sie Maa OD fede. 
Ugual discount for supplies to classes, Sample copy for examination mailed, post-paid, to any 


teacher of @ en Lea of 60 cents. 
Send for of Classical Publieations, Educational Notes, Catalogue, etc. 


D. APPLETON & €0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ectiy understood. wos 3 
but 


FOR HOUSEHOLD 


Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Price, $3.50. 


{@™ Any of above mailed postage paid for examination on receipt of price. 
(aa For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, Ill & 13 William Street, New Yori 


AND REFERENCE. 
Cloth, 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW, anv MISS M. W. LEWIS, 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Iltustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c,. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Something New 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant ‘Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPA) 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Riy 
“Ting Cleie of “ex pod used in the legé. 


then alls other spetome ust 


Prang’s Natural History Series for School, 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching, 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Childry 


o> ayer used for Supplementary Reaj. 





THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


and practical Method, com- 
the great Conserva rvatory, and 
in ite classes, The sales increase, 


A large, well 
plied at first for use 
well tested and tried in 
from year to year. Ee ey ‘@ standard book. 
Published iv three parts, gi 50 or a 
$3.00. There is one PGlition with Ame one 
with Foreign fingering 


, 
= Siri, Sentonta, beer ot ete eae 
PRICE, $2.60. 








THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 








mane duende coas per atceratee use SPOEigs 
onger yand quite at home refined m Deo je. 
po! coaler Sanne wee & cant ite for Banjo, > 
ranged by Gad Robinson 
PRICE, $1.00. 
Remember the unt’ 
War Senge BO crn se eFiengs one 92.00. in ic 

pais ante he orene sf 78, or tae 
bridge, 


music A= the yi ted: First Pealm, 60 cts, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 

erely 7 corgning tometier 80 much miserable 
Tain an d delightfully "one ear MI 
an P UToOR. 
trot H Sal 


lorace, 
Juvenal, Livy, inonor'e take Go Gospel St. John 
Poy Xenophon’s Anabasis, og 


Clark’ 8 Practical and 
mar ; adapted to the Inte: 
root and to all other uous. Fs 
Sargent’ *« Standard Specks, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s oy ters Lord’s 
School Histories, , ty French Series, etc. 
(Sample pages of Intertinears free. Send for 
tertog and new catalogue of all our our publications. 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


[OU HONEY <Gioos, 


Any denominations in bulk as 
wanted 


Send for Special Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 
Springfield, Mass. 





near Series of Clas 














Thede. “Costly Snare 


VICKERY, Augusta, 











THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 3 


By JOHN W’ TUPTS and H. E. HOLT, 















e 


Aa 


(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
P., D. AND 8. COPY-BOKS, issued in 1849. 
LOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866. 

DINSMORE’S Foey a pe Rg BLANKS. 
ae SPELLING BLA 

COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
WiLsON's TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION, 
GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW ' WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, the p hers. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS : + Nea bers = ged ready. 


preparation. 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAL SERIES IN ARITHMETIC: 
¥ Arithmetic, 128 pp. 
Jaye MODEL Lat SPELLING BLANKS, 
COMPOSITION BOOK. 


STAND 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 


BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD’S 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS, ROGERS & Co. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Room 4, 





1 Vol. 16mo. Price,.50 cents, Pang’s Trades and Occupations 
Illustrated for Ob, 
Nothing better in this line hag been p fs Color Chart... ” Jeot Teach 
published. For Teathing Color in Primary Schook 


(ADOPTED By Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ae Drawing Models, 7 eh School 
encils, Prang’s School Compasses, 
For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, 
7 PaRk Sraeer, Bostor. 
180 Wanasn Avunus, OCai0:Go. 


HENRY A, YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


Si) Agee oe 
Kg HE | 





any su 
can obtain for SCH 














them Stand- Sone: 
neous, Readin COWPERTHWAIT & (i 
neous, Reading on ad van- ‘J i 
earns terms by address- WANTED MONROE'S Readers & Speliers. PUBLISHERS 
DANIEL VAN WINELE, | Wounpe-s Roading Charts, [0 
88 Chamber Street, N. Y. yy rary aml 7 a 
vane heat SRKENE’ Hor Grammar |# rons 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, - : 
Allen’s Composttion byt IERARD'S tow 1. try, iia taal 
Continental rs, ¢ History. | ew yoRt 
Continental Copy Books, | ov8e's Empat Litertare | ————— 
Continental Physio.ogy, Seach deem) © CRD 
Reonomic Class Records, 
Cambell’s Combination Blanks.| ASTRONOMY. 
Send for Catalogues, Etc. DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Pract: 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
—IN— 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR, — CORRECT, —CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used La Educat- 
ors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 


WHITE'S Elements of Theoretical é 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo0. cloth, 2.00 

NORTON’S Treatise on Astronony, 
Spherical & Physical. 8vo. cloth, 2.50 

FELLOWE’S Astronomy for ~— 
ners. Illustrated, 16mocloth, - 








stand it. 
Price, $1.50, Introduction Price,g1.00, Published and for sale by 
" Six Specimen lessons sent free. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Geo, Allen, Astor Place, New York. 
Agents Wanted. Newbern, N. C. ee __. 
, SOWER, POTTS & Cv, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL PHILADELPHIA. 


READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. — 850 Sixth ave., N.Y. 


Grifin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature 








AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By T. TATB. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Princepatos the Lousiana State Normal 
School. 1 vol. cloth, adout 80 pages. Price, $1.00, 
work in England. 


teaching isn “9 tine with the he New ioupaar tke 


cay | Scenes arcs ts ad = 
was thought so 





SEND FOR INTRODUCTORY AND EXCHANGE 
WH. WARE 40. 80¥ranklin St., Boston. | BAKER 4 TAYLOR, 9Bond8t., ¥.¥. | 8, A. MAXWELL &00., 184 4 186 Wabash Av., Chics? 






His een eS are ex t, cneom pore Lioyd’s Lit : for Little Fol} 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
NOW READY. | Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps 












lished avo, most of ite McShane Bell Foundry, 
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